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Some people want a new pensions system 1 run by the 
. State. Others think we should be free to save and insure 
2 aoe as we wish, with assurance companies or the State. 
# Still others Kehive the State has no business to provide 
‘more than subsistence benefits. Where do we stand on 
these far-reaching issues ? 
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SOUND FINANCE means that pensions must be Sealy 


related to contributions. Pensions paid by a life office come 


out of funds built up from earnings put aside i in advance of 
retirement. Another method is to. -adjust the contributions 
according to assessments of the pensions to be paid, and 
this hand-to-mouth basis is generally used in State schemes. 
Although not comparable with fully-fanded pensions, a 
Federal scheme is operated without subsidies in the United 
States, and if our Governmeiit should introduce pefisions of 
a similar type, they must also be made to “pay their way”. 

The present National Insurance Pensions are more 
accurately described as benefits, because they are subsidised 
by the taxpayer and can be altered at any time by the 
Government. On 27th January the Minister of Pensions 
said that the capital value of the retirement “pension” for 
a married man (with a wife five years younger) who began 
to draw this in February was £2,650. The most he and his 
employer could have paid in contributions was £200— 
Jess than a tenth. The bill to be met by future taxpayers is 
growing rapidly, and if this should result in further 
inflation, all pensions will then buy less and less. 

The only way out of this vicious circle is to stop confusing 
State benefits with pensions and to make all pensions self- 
_ supporting. When some Government estimates were under 
ite, ts criticism recently, a Conservative Minister, recalling what. 


Dickens wrote about the last sixpence in the pound, made _- 


light of “Micawber Economics”; but to suppose that we 

, can ignore financial discipline because the State will 

. somehow find the money is both dangerous and fallacious. 

a Happily, the life offices are providing | more and more 
pensions on a sound financial basis. 
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This i is the third of six announcements. A full statement will be 
sent to you free on epplceias to ie 


United Kingdom 


Sea . for Mutual Life Assurance 


a Si 33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, B.c.3_ 


Provident Institution 


The gods of sport have surely reserved their choicest gifts for 
- the cricket enthusiast. ‘They have given him records of play 
and players more complete than those of any other game. And 
they have conferred ‘upon: him that happy schizophrenia which - 
alone can make his enjoyment complete. For consider : while ~ 
_ one half of his mind savours, ball by ball and stroke by. stroke, — 
| the quality of the lay, the other half is busy, figuring the 
precise point at which Mr. Smith will achieve his first thousand- 
runs-this-season or some esoteric ground record be established, 
We have always adgatea t " peouns, devotion to detail. A 
We have a fellow feeling 
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Trade Area were, in most ways, brilliantly conceived. 
_ Administratively, the proposed arrangements were simple 
i and manageable; economically they were based on good, 
~ sound arguments; and in terms of the internal political situation 
' in the United Kingdom the proposals were well designed for 
splitting and minimising the strength of the scheme’s opponents. 
Why, then, should it have become necessary to oe of ‘ salvaging ° 

' the Free Trade Area? 

There are two main, and closely related, reasons. One is that 
the British initiative came too late. If it had come a few months 
earlier it would have seemed much less like an attempt to sabotage 
the proposals for a Common Market and to seize for ‘Britain the 
advantages of European economic integration without paying a 

fair share of the costs. In fact, this delay in making the proposals 
is simply an example of the second and fundamental reason why 
the negotiations for a Free Trade Area are running into such 
«difficulties. The British proposals were admirable in many ways 
but they badly misjudged the state of Continental opinion—both 
within the six Common Market countries and elsewhere. It is 
_.from these diplomatic misjudgements that most of the present 
difficulties arise: from a failure to see the full strength of the 
movement for European economic unity, with its implication of 
common or highly integrated economic policies, and from a failure 
to see how little enthusiasm there is in Europe for the pure milk 
_ of latter-day nineteenth-century liberalism, a creed so well 

: perreeeseds in the Board of Trade. 
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— Whatever the reasons may be, there is at present a real risk-- 


Sy has the negotiations for a Free Trade Area will seize up. There 
is - is almost no chance of agreement being reached by July—the 
bees aoe. Sane confidently by Mr. Maudling not so long ago. 


HE original British proposals ec an industrial Free 


Pe me Salvaging the rice Trade Area 
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Admittedly, it seems unlikely that no agreement will be reached 
at all. A permanent and obvious split i in Western Europe would 
be too dangerous politically. 

But it-is perfectly possible, particularly if the negotiations drag 
on for too long and lose their momentum, that the only agreement 
that will be reached will be one with little content. Such an 
agreement would, in reality, though not on paper, accept the 
economic isolation of the British Isles and Scandinavia from the 
‘mainland of continental Europe. For it is hard to believe that 
any countries other than the Scandinavians and Ireland would opt 
for the British side if a split really came; Switzerland, Austria, 
and the underdeveloped countries of southern Europe, such as 
Turkey and Portugal, would find their economic interests pushing 
them into some sort of relationship with the six Common Market 
countries if a choice really had to be made. 

Such a split in Western Europe would be the worst thing that 
could happen. Whether or not it does happen depends mainly on 
Britain, Germany, and France. I shall have a good deal more to 
say about Britain shortly. As for Germany, there are encouraging 
signs that Dr. Adenauer’s visit to London has strengthened the 


hands of those German Ministers who are willing to push the 


French hard in order to see Britain brought into Europe. The 


French are the biggest problem. There is no important group in 


France which actively supports the Free Trade Area; and there 
are important groups (notably the patronnat and the political right 
wing) which oppose it bitterly. 

We should do our best in Britain to understand this opposition. 
It is partly economic and partly political, Economically, there is 
the fear that French goods will not be sufficiently competitive in 
a free market. Here-it is worth bearing in mind that British 
industry would be bitterly opposed to the Free Trade Area if it 


France could probably be highly com 
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what lower exchany: rate and a sl 
infrastructure of the French economy— 
example—is now perhaps the best in 
engineering is generally speaking first 1 

But, while the French inflation go 


_ transport system, for 
Europe, and, again, her 


on so fast, all this avails 


_ very little; and the inflation will continue at least until the 
_ Algerian problem is settled. It is the violent xenophobia aroused 


by this war which goes a long way to explain the political opposi- 
tion in France to the Free Trade Area. And while I believe that 
the French North African policy is hopelessly wrong and short- 
sighted, the policy of the British Government does more harm 
than good. Our flamboyant support for the Americans in acting 
as big brother to the French over Tunisia does almost nothing to 


strengthen the hands of the Americans, and it does a great deal 


to hinder the cause of European unity. 


Britain as a European Power _ xetaitet 

The ultimate question, of which’ this handling of the North 
African problem is an example, and which lies behind the whole 
of the negotiations with Europe, is whether or not we accept that 
Britain is now really a European power, like France or Germany. 
The transition from our position as a world power has been 
cushioned by the theory of the three circles—the view that Britain 


has a special position because of our relationships with the United — 


States, with the Commonwealth, and with Western Europe. As a 
theory to cover a transition this was’ reasonable enough—but its 
day is now passing. Our special relationship with the United 
States rests solely on the fact that we are her strongest single ally. 
If the six Common Market countries really come to work together 
we shall no longer be that, and our special relationship will 
rapidly evaporate. As for the Commonwealth, there are powerful 
links provided by a common. way of thought and by trade, but 
it is unrealistic to expect that these links can become stronger, 
and there are forces at work which are weakening them. But it is 
as a European power that our political future lies. The best way 
to maintain our strength and influence is to see ourselves as the 
biggest and most powerful of the European countries. I believe 
that this is now remarkably widely realised—hence the easy 
acceptance of the free trade proposals and the lack of strong 
post-Suez neuroses. At any rate, that is the assumption I shall 
follow in the rest of this talk. é 


_ Granted the need to bring Britain into Europe for political | 


reasons, as well as the danger of economic isolation, how does 
she now stand in the Free Trade Area negotiations? The situation 
is, as the military commentators used to say, very fluid. Early in 
April everything looked gloomy; later in the month the success 
of Dr. Adenauer’s visit to London and the agreement reached 


between the industrialists of the so-called ‘ other six’ (i.c., Britain, — 


Scandinavia, Switzerland, and Austria) have made things look 
much more encouraging. But in the longer view, everything is 
still touch and go—not least of all, one suspects, within the 
British Cabinet. > 

~ Probably the most important single fact about the negotiations 
—and one which is not too well realised—is how far the British 


limited to the establishment of an area of free trade. 

The shift in the British position on agriculture which took 
place last summer and autumn was very belated; but it is now 
accepted (as the recent statement of the ‘other six’ made clear) 


that while there will not be free trade in agricultural products, 


agreement on trade in these products will be a part of any agree- 
ment that is reached. Agriculture is no longer a barrier to agree- 
bargaining. ms f 

Nor is this by any means all. In other respects, the British 
position has moved a good way towards the kind of arrangements 
envisaged in the Rome Treaty for the six members of the Common 
Market—or, more accurately, the European Economic Community. 
Either it has been accepted by Britain in the Paris negotiations, 


‘ment—though it will undoubtedly still be the source of hard 


or she will not find it hard to accept, that there must be some. 
sort of ‘harmonisation’ to allow for the differing burdens of 


€ pity is that various social security | 


tive if she had a some- — 
speed of inflation. The 


‘tive economic policy is anti-American rather than pro-British. 


Irreversible Time 


_ Commonwealth countries 5] 


-as full members of the F 


rules of competition; tha 
developed countries and re 


than by a rule of unanimi 
presumably the rest of th 
accept provisions which do | 
by the Rome Treaty. ihe 

There remains the basic 


Europe. This problem is soluble; but the indications are that 5 


ta 

Market, but also for most of the Free Trade Area. The reason 
is that any compensation or identification system which will satisfy 
the French and Italians is likely to be rather unwieldy. It will not =| 
therefore be worth maintaining indefinitely except on the com- 
paratively few products which Free Trade Area countries parti- 
cularly want to import at much lower duties than those charged . 
by the ‘ six’. {eee 2 +6 2 San ee 

The really big problem here is that of the Commonwealth, —__ 
So far Britain has insisted that she must maintain her prestat>.. a 
tariff preferences for the Commonwealth. But is this blank refusal 
to bring the Commonwealth into the negotiations really sensible? 
Certainly to do so would complicate the negotiations—but that 
in itself is not sufficient reason for evading the issue. Certainly — 
it is not in Britain’s interests to destroy the existing system for 
Commonwealth Preference, if it can be maintained, because infla- r 
tion has come to mean that Britain does much better from it than 
the three countries which are now major participants in the  ~ 
system—Australia, New Zealand, and Canada. The real question 
is whether the system as it stands can be maintained into the 
nineteen-seventies: that is the time-scale we must bear in mind. — 
Few people who follow these matters really think that is likely. 
Australia and New Zealand have already expressed their dislike ‘ 
for the present unequal bargain, and as for Canada, the Conserva- 
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_ Against this position, the view is commonly expressed that the 
Commonwealth or the Sterling Area can be re-established as a _ 
tight, discriminatory trading bloc. This view is_ particularly 


prevalent in the Labour ‘Party, and reflects what I have heard 


called the ‘vintage year’ theory of economic policy: the view 
that in some year about 1948 to 1950 (the precise date varies 


_ with the colour of the wine you are drinking) everything was fine 


in British policy; re-establish those conditions (for example, a ~ 


_ tight Sterling Area) and all will be well. This view forgets that 
position has shifted since the original industrial Free Trade Area ; 
proposal. Two things are clear: any arrangements that are 
reached will not be limited to industrial goods, nor will they be 


time is irreversible; policies which were excellent at the time and 
which might still be ex¢ellent if they had been maintained in — 
the interval cannot so easily | 


be restored. Just as the Conservatives 


could not wipe out nationalisation or the post-war social resolu- 


tion, so Labour will find it 
Conservative move to freed ave «3 ; : 

_ We have, therefore, to. nm from where we are now, with 
an eroding system of Commonwealth Preference and a 


tight trading bloc. The answ 
ment, is not hard to find. I 


hard to wipe out the effects of the 


ship with Europe rather s 
seas territories under th 
countries would get the 
would get the same rig , 
as those enjoyed at pres 
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T is an exciting thing to go to Iraq today. The moment you 
leave Baghdad airport you have the impression that things 
are happening there, that big things are being done. You 
drive along a new double-track highway; then you get into 


Raschid Street, that cuts for miles 
right through Baghdad. Huge modern 
buildings are almost finished. They 
had not been there at all when I was 
last in Baghdad a few years ago. It 
is true they are banks—and what dif- 
ference, you might ask, will large 
bank buildings make to the ordinary 
people? But they are a sign of the 
prosperity that is coming to Iraq as a 
result of her large oil revenues of some 
£80,000,000 a year. 

At the far end of Raschid Street, at 
South Gate, a vast open space has 
been cleared, Queen Aliya’ Square. 
From it a wide boulevard sweeps 
through Baghdad. When I. was last 
there it had been a narrow, higgledy- 
piggledy street. But the houses have 
been bulldozed down to make this 
new thoroughfare with a thoroughness 
that I have seen equalled only in 
Venezuela. From the other side of the 
square a splendid new bridge spans 
the-Tigris. 

In Queen Aliya Square are the 
offices of the Development Board 
which is responsible for administering 
the spending of the oil revenues and 
carrying out all the various public 
works all wver the country. I had a 
long talk there with Mr. Michael 
Ionides, a member 
of the Board who is 
an irrigation expert. 
Although dams and 
barrages have been 
and are being built, 
he explained, so far 
no actual water has 
gone on ‘to the land. 
Before that is pos- 
sible there will have 
to be a large-scale 
programme of drain- 
age. There is a tre- 
mendous amount of 
salt in the soil of 
Iraq. You can see 
white encrustations 
on the surface of the 
land wherever you 
go. You can see salt 
sweating out of the 
bricks made from |; 
the local pale-yellow 
clay. This salt must 
be. washed away by 
' drainage before you 
can begin  irriga- 
tion. Even land that 
is already irrigated 
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THE LISTENER. 


By EDWARD WARD 


One of the*modern bank buildings in Raschid Street, 
Baghdad. Below: work in progress on the Dokan Dam 
across the Lesser Zab river in Kurdistan 


Photographs: 


= Planning for Prosperity in, Iraq 


rag Petroleum Company cried at the same 


m1 


needs far better drainage. Here, as Lord Salter noted in his report 
of 1955, the large private landowners may well raise objections 
because draining the land will interrupt their revenues from it. 
Lord Salter also drew attention to the natural feeling in the 


country that it was unfair that the 
larger and more wealthy landowners 
should be further enriched at public 
expense, and put forward the pro- 
posal that private landowners should 
pay their share of the capital cost of 
new canals and drainage; and this has 
been taken up. 

One thing the new dams have al- 
ready done-is to put a stop to the 
floods that used to be a constant 
menace to people living near the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Baghdad itself 
used to suffer badly from floods, and 
I saw a good example myself of 
what the Wadi Tharthur Barrage at 
Samarra to the north of Baghdad has 
meant to the capital. I went for a walk 
along the high bund, or dyke, that 
runs along the side of the Tigris. 
There is a hundred-yard stretch of 
what used to be waste land between 
the bund and the river. It used to be 
flooded regularly. Today they are 
building houses along this strip. 

The Development Board realises 
that it must do more than plan and 
carry out long-term projects, no 
matter how beneficial these may be in 
the end. Iraq is a country of villages. 
There are only five towns with a 
population of over 100,000. But there 
are about 8,000 
villages, and unless 
the villagers’ stan- 
dard of living is im- 
proved the country 
cannot really pros- 
per. Schemes for 
rural development 
are going ahead fast. 
What the villager 
and small farmer 
want most are water, 
and schools for their 
children. A Baghdad 
journalist, Mendouth 
Zeki, told me he 
went to a village 
where they were in 
the last stages of 
drilling an artesian 
well. At first a 
, brown, soupy liquid 
poured out of the 
pipe. The villagers 
stared. The water 
became paler in 
colour, and finally 
crystal-clear. The 
villagers laughed and 
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Latifiyah, where the man charged by. the Development Board to 


start a school there lived at first in an enclosure where chickens 


had been kept, and entirely through his own enthusiasm estab- 
lished a fine school. The local people so admired his courage that 


_ mow they take turns to keep the school clean. — 


I saw one example of how one of the big long-term projects 
is making a tremendous difference to a part of the country that 


_ was, not long ago, something of a backwater. In the Sulaimaniyah 
district at the foot of the high mountains of Kurdistan they are 
building two great dams. I went to see one of them, the Dokan - 


Dam, which is being built across the Lesser Zab river. This 
mighty, curving, white wall, several hundred feet high, is costing 
about £13,000,000. When it is finished, probably towards the end 
of this year, it will hold back the waters of the river and form 
an artificial lake the size of the Isle of Wight. It was fascinating 
to look over the countryside that will be flooded and over the 
hills which will eventually become little islands. In the area that 
will be under water are many Kurdish villages. They are mostly 


the Accra conference. 

Its primary aim was to’ discover something called an African 
personality in international affairs. By this is meant the formula- 
tion of policies that would express the common aspirations of all 
the African states: all, that is, except South Africa, the solitary 


European-dominated country in the continent. Of the other eight | 


independent states, five are mainly Arab, and the remaining three 
are Black or Negro. There are wide divergencies of views among 
them. Nevertheless, the conference succeeded in’ reconciling its 


- differences and agreed to formulate a common foreign policy. 


_—maintain close and cordial relations with the Jewish, state, and. 


Only one issue divided them—that of Israel. 
The three Black African states—Ethiopia, Liberia, and Ghana 


they refused to accept the traditional Arab opposition to Israel. 


- The main pressure came from Colonel Nasser’s representative, 
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the Foreign Minister of the United Arab Republic. In the end 
the conference adopted a resolution which recognised the © 
decisions of the United Nations on Palestine. 

The discussions at the conference were dominated by the 
Algerian question. Here, again, militant leadership came from the 
United Arab Republic which favoured direct aid to the Algerians. 
The conference, however, was united in demanding Algeria’s 
complete independence. Racialism_ and colonialism featured 
prominently in the conference’s resolutions. Here, too, there was 
surprising unanimity, and a good deal of moderation, While 
insisting on the right of all African Colonies to independence, the 
conference proposed that a timetable should be fixed, in consulta- — 


tion with the local inhabitants, setting the dates for each Colony’s- 


independence. Nobody seems to have suggested immediate - 


independence for all the Colonies. © 


In international affairs the conference supported neither the 
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; llagers are demanding ; 
Sel Sears ciucation for their children. He told of a settlement project, | 


a lone hand. Most of the 


_ become the recognised head 


built will control the water 
not summers a- eae flow. 


valley, where the little eae farmers are giving 
poor land and poor conditions and thronging to cities like Bagh 
and Basra. Thousands of them have settled in great squalor 
the outskirts of Baghdad, living in serifas—tittle mud-and-wat 
huts with straw-matting | roofs. Large-scale housing schem 
going on to cope with this overcrowding of the cities. — 
I drove one day to the village of Washash, just outside Baghdad, _ 
where one of these projects is nearly finished. It had rained hard 
the day before, and as soon as we left the main road the car was 
slithering and skidding along the muddy tracks. In the old village 
of Washash the side-streets looked like narrow ploughed fields. — 
Then the new housing estate came into view. Rows of charming — 
little houses with flat roofs built round courtyards, with modern | 
kitchens, showers, and layatories—a remarkable contrast to the — 
serifas which clustered round the perimeter of the new settlement. 
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poor and primitive and the villagers will be compensated for their These houses were to be paid for over twenty years. Then an a 
lands and resettled in modern villages, higher up, close to water artisans’ training school had been established in the new Washash — ; 
and in every way better. In fact, many of the other villagers envy village, where young men from all over Iraq are living in pre- 
those who will have to move. The Dokan Dam lake will soon fabricated houses and learning all the trades connected with build- 7 
become a beauty-spot in its lovely setting, with the snow-topped ing. When I was there they were themselves building their own ; 
mountains in the background, and will draw thousands of tourists eventual permanent houses. These young skilled masons, carpen- 
and summer holiday-makers. In fact, although so far there is no ters, plumbers, and electricians will later go back to their own 
lake, the Royal Dokan Yacht Club has already been formed and towns and villages and aN on the good work. ‘ 
Rai x —General Overseas Serves . 
A New Chapter in African History 
COLIN, LEGUM on the Accra conference = . . Beers > 
EVENTY-FIVE years ago, at athe Conference of Berlin, Western nor the Communist bloc, but preferred to deal wae "tae 
Si European Powers decided among themselves how they issues on their merits. As a start they called upon the Great — 

yshould control the continent of Africa. Last week, in the Powers to suspend all nuclear tests, and condemned France’s. * 4 
capital of Ghana, eight independent African states decided, proposal to use the Sahara as an atomic testing- -ground. . aa 
in effect, to reverse their decision. That is the real significance of Although the African states found themselves in broad agree- a 


ment on a wide range of subjects, it would be wrong to suppose 
that there are no divisions between them. But it would, too, be = 
wrong to conclude that the divisions are between the Arab States S00 4 
on the one side and the Black African non-Muslim states on the 
other. One of the interesting aspects of the conference was the 
closeness of view between two Arab states like Morocco and 
Tunisia, one African state—Ghana—and the Sudan: four countries 
that appear to have a strongly developed political unity. The 
United Arab Republic, though represented by its agile and 
intelligent Foreign Minister, Dr. Fawzy, appeared to have played 
promises came from its side, — 

ced to meet every two years. a 
through their representatives at the 
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rters for the liberation movements | 
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0 become increasingly important. _ 

and Accra will not of itself = 
But it is likely to speed up the 
ts in the continent, especially as the 
assistance to nationalist libera 
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of Africa. Hitherto Cairo: 
that from now on Accra is 
This competition betwe 
wreck the new-found A 
tempo of liberation mov 
_African states have agree 
tion movements. «= | 
In a recent conversati 
Prime Minister of Ghz 
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The President’s Press Conference 


By A. L. GOODHART 


EN, a few weeks ago, Mr. Macmillan returned to 

this country from his tour of the Commonwealth, he 

gave two interviews on television—one on the B.B.C. 

and one on ITV. These broadcasts gave rise to a 
heated discussion in the press; one newspaper said that ‘ constitu- 
tional history was made last weekend’, and another referred to 
“a revolutionary innovation’. It may seem surprising that such 
harmless interviews should 
have caused such a stir, but 
there was a reason for this. 
The critics were afraid of 


these interviews might dero- 
gate from the authority of 
Parliament, and the second 
was that they might be the 
forerunners of something like 
the American press confer- 
ence, with all the dire con- 
sequences that are thought to 
be a part of that institution: 
I do not think there is the 
least likelihood of either 
danger ever materialising, be- 
cause the British parlia- 
mentary system and _ the 
American presidential system 
are entirely different. The 
press conference is unsuited 
to the parliamentary system, 
while it has become a 
necessary part of the presi- 
dential system. To explain 
this I must say something about constitutional history. 

Under the parliamentary system, as it exists today, the Prime 
Minister and his fellow Ministers must be members either of the 
House of Commons or of the House of Lords. This rule is based 
on the principle that every Minister must be able to answer to 
Parliament for his acts. It follows that the Members of Parliament 
must also be entitled to ask questions concerning anything for 
which a Minister may be responsible. It comes as a shock to 
realise that this constitutional practice relating to parliamentary 
questions is an entirely nineteenth-century development, and is a 


President Eisenhower being questioned during a press conference in Washington 


Mr. Harry Truman, during his term of office as President, holding a press 
conference while on holiday at Key West, Florida, in 1948 


result of the Reform Bill of 1832. It is true that the first formal 
question was asked in 1721, but it was not until 1835 that the 
first question was placed on the notice paper, and it was not until 
1869 that the present procedure was in large part adopted. Today, 
question time, 7.e., the forty-five minutes at the beginning of each 
parliamentary day on four days a week, has become probably the 
most important—and certainly the most interesting—part of the 
parliamentary system. Sir 
Ivor Jennings has said: ‘It 
keeps them [the civil ser- 
vants] up to the mark much 
better than any other way 
which anybody could sug- 
gest’. It is, therefore, only 
natural that Parliament 
should look with jealousy at 
anything, such as a press 
interview, which might affect 
this institution in any way. 
Parliament is the master and 
the Minister is its servant, 
and no one likes to have his 
servant gossiping about his 
affairs with third persons. 

When we turn to _the 
United States we find not 
only a different but a directly 
opposite system. It is difficult 
for an Englishman to realise 
that under the American 
Constitution neither the 
President nor any of his 
Cabinet Officers (as they are 
called there) are permitted to be members of the Senate or of 
the House of Representatives: Article 1, section 6, of the Con- 
stitution provides that ‘no Person holding any Office under the 
United States, shall be a Member of either House during his 
Continuance in Office’. In these few words lies one of the basic 
differences between the structure of government in our two 
countries. 

The only direct communication between the President and Con- 
gress is found in the Messages which he may from time to time 
deliver in person to that body. These are of a formal nature, and 
in no case is it possible to question the President ” 
concerning the measures he has recommended in 
them. It is true that occasionally the Cabinet 
Officers may appear voluntarily before the 
various congressional committees, but this does 
not mean that they are responsible to Congress. 
They are responsible solely to the President, and 
he, and Congress are like two independent 
powers. It is clear, therefore, that nothing re- 
sembling the British question time can exist 
under the American system. 

As the President is in no way subject to Con- 
gress, he regards himself as directly responsible 
to the people. He is their servant, just as the 
Prime Minister is the servant of the Queen-in- 
Parliament. To emphasise this relationship it is 
necessary for the President to be able to report 
directly to the people and to answer any ques- 
tions they may want to ask, But as there is no 
machinery by which this can be done under the 
American Constitution, it has become necessary 
to invent the press conference. It is significant 
that this meeting with the journalists has been 
called a conference, because that word represents 
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_ happened in Wall Street was of greater 
happened on the Potomac. It was 


President was doing developed to so 
- legislation, which he described as ‘The New Freedom’, introduced 
radical changes in the economic life of the country. To accomplish 


State Hughes. 
- President—President Coolidge, known as Silent Cal—disliked 


“the: Spirits in hich it is held; it is at 
the a perices can talk with each one 


‘ing importance of the presidential a 
of the nineteenth century the Gove 
a comparatively small part in th 


; During the second half — 


of the nation. What 


with the election of 
¢ concern with what the 
ed a degree. The reform > 


this the President had to obtain the backing of public opinion, 


-and the only way in which this could be done was for him to 


speak directly to the people through the press. The second reason 
was that Woodrow Wilson was peculiarly fitted to conduct such a 
conference. He was remarkably fluent, he had a clear and forceful 
style, and his mind worked with great rapidity. He therefore 
enjoyed establishing this personal relationship with the press. But 
as soon as this relationship was created it became clear that it 


-could not be a purely one-sided conversation. It was inevitable 


that those who attended the conferences would ask questions to 
clarify the information they had received, and it was equally 


‘inevitable that the questions would not be limited to the subjects 


introduced by the President. 

When it became probable that the United States would become 
involved in the first world war, press conferences were abandoned 
by President Wilson as it was not in the public interest to discuss 
problems which might have a serious effect on the international 
situation. It is interesting to speculate what would have happened 
in relation to the League of Nations if Wilson had been able to 
hold regular conferences after his return from France. 


a 
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Coolidge and Hoover B ; 
Wilson’ s_ short-lived subcessoR iene Harding—held con- 
ferences but they were not very successful. On one unfortunate 
occasion he gave an answer which flatly contradicted a statement 
which had been issued only an hour previously by Secretary of 
It is hardly surprising to find that the next 


these conferences, and failed to answer many questions. He 
objected to being quoted ey: and insisted on the phrase ‘A 
White House spokesman said . . .” being used. Just what the 
purpose of this odd practice was is ‘hot at all clear except that it 
enabled the President to contradict what he had said if he. later 


changed his mind. President Hoover was more forthcoming, but 


he insisted that all questions should be submitted in writing before 


_ the conference, and he only answered those that he found con- 


venient. As a result the conferences became formal and lifeless. 

It was with Franklin Roosevelt that the press conferences © 
reached their fullest development, especially during his first two 
terms. He obviously enjoyed them even though the newspaper 
owners—but not the reporters—became increasingly hostile to him. 


The austere atmosphere vanished, and at times the questions and 


answers became almost ribald. It was dangerous, however, to ask 
a question which might anger the President because he could be ~ 
brutal in his reply. As Merriman Smith, the United Press White 


_ House Correspondent, has written: ‘ No President was ever feared 


so much in a press conference as Mr. Roosevelt. . . . It plainly is 
not a pleasant experience to be taken. to, task, publicly and face- 
to-face, by any President of the country ’. After the United States 
entered the war in 1941 most press conferences were cancelled, 
although some were held before the presidential elections. 
When Mr. Truman succeeded Roosevelt the conference became 
a more homely affair—a sort of discussion round the stove of a 


country store. When he became excited, which was not infrequent, 


he spoke at terrific speed so that the reporters had difficulty in 
following him. On occasions he answered without full considera- 


_tion. In November, 1950, the Chinese had entered the Korean 


war, and the American troops were being driven back. The 
President said that all necessary means to hold on would be used. 


The reporters pressed him: Did that mean use of the atom 


bomb? The President ‘answered, Yes, if that should become 
necessary. This bald reference to the atom bomb caused a wave of 
apprehension to sweep over the world, and it became neces- 


‘result of the increas-_ 
in Washington played 


opular interest than what 


term they. tended to be lo 
carefully nurtured by the 
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Televised ‘Conference os eae x. pee 

_ A new departure was Breet hen abe press 
was televised for the first time. This is not live tele 
filmed and edited before being shown the same evening ‘on th 
national television networks. There is considerable doubt concern- 
ing the advantages of this. television as it places an additional strain 


on the President. There is also. the danger that some of the news- _ 


‘papermen will be more anxious to capture the limelight fos 
themselves than to ask serious questions. . 

There are no fixed rules, and the practice chaneer ees gach 
President. At one time Roosevelt. held two conferences a week, 
but this was unusual. The average is about one a week, During 
the five years in which Eisenhower has been President there have — 


been 125 conferences, but none was held by him, of course, — a 


while he was ill, It was then that his press secretary, Jim Hagerty, 
held the famous. conferences at which he went into great detail 
concerning each of the President’s symptoms. 

About 300 newspaper men and women attend the ordinary 
conference, but on special occasions this may reach 500. Special 
permission to attend must be obtained and each pass is carefully — 
examined at the door. It is generally recognised that preveriende 
should be given to the dozen or so reporters who are permanently — 
attached to cover the White House, and. especially to the repre- 
sentatives of the three major press associations, They stand in the 
front row, and it is the) senior press association reporter who 
says ‘Thank you, Mr. President ’ at the end of each conference. 

The conference used to be held in the President’s circular 


office, but it now takes place i in the old State Department build- — 


ing, next to the White House. The President sits at a desk on 
which he can place any papers which he finds necessary. Near him — 
is his press secretary, with whom he may conduct a whispered 


conversation from time to time, On one famous. occasion, in 


December, 1941, Mr. Churchill shared a conference with the 
President, who introduced him. to ‘my wolves—my beloved | 
wolves ’. Merriman Smith has described the scene in these words: 
Churchill obviously knew he was up against another good 
showman, F.D.R. So, to the howling delight of the photo-_ 
graphers, “Churchill hopped up on his chair beside the eigen 
and stood towering over the room, waving his long black cigar 


with one hand and flashing his famous V sign with the other. 


ee ee 

‘Planting’ a Question — oe 
The conferences usually begin at 10. 0.30 in the morning anit: 
last for three-quarters of an hour. At one time Roosevelt was 
prepared to answer questions as long as the conference wished to 
put them to him, but this proved to be too great a strain. The 
proceedings start with any formal announcements that the 
President may wish to make. 
President may say when answering a question, that “this is off 
the record ’, No reference must then be made to it in any report 
of the conference. The President can choose which reporters he — 
will call on, and as he tends to know those who represent the 


newspapers that are supportin him, he can, to a certain degree, — FE 
tack. It would, however, be dangerous Pa 


protect himself against a 
for him to over-emphasise favouritism. Sometimes a question is 
‘secretary with a friendly reporter — 
re esident wishes to discuss without 
making a formal statement fe ve 
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: ealth and tat uit happen if h ; 
have said, when President Eisenhower was ill last year a 
of conferences were held by his press secretary Jim 
When es Nato a was Kee 8 in pearls last’ 
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e glad of these opportunities to extend their markets; and Common- 


ES “al _ industries. Britain might suffer some loss, if it meant that her 
Bee advantages in Commonwealth markets were eroded a little faster 
than otherwise; though even this is hardly certain, and we should 
be assured of indefinitely continuing protection against American 
and Japanese competition in the Commonwealth. In any case, 
some risks are worth paying for as glittering a prize as an area 
of economic co-operation including both Re Pope and the 
Se Commonwealth. 

Assuming that the diehards and the faineeieed are defeated 


___ it leave the United Kingdom? The remarkable thing is that, 
once the principle is accepted that the Commonwealth should be 


referred to the 


Be 
Z 
and that some such associate relationship comes about, where does 
; 


Ral 


briefings. He called Buchwald’s report ‘ unadulterated-rot ’. The 

next day Buchwald published the report of another conference 
held by his own secretary at the bar of the Crillon Hotel: : 

Q: One of Mr. Buchwald’s readers. said he wrote unadulterated 

rot. Is this true? — 
_ A: No, that’s not true, Mr, Buchwald has been nown to write 
adulterated rot, but never to my knowledge has he written 
unadulterated rot. 


No amount of criticism will, faevee: seriously affect the 


" institution of the press conference, No President will ever be able 


to refuse to hold them, They will probably remain haphazard and 
informal, and, as a result, they are bound to have some faults. 
But they also have many great advantages. Perhaps the greatest 
is that every-conference tends to have something dramatic about 
it. It has been said that democracies stagnate if voters lose interest. 
That will not happen in the United States so long as the press 


_conferences continue to be held.—Third Programme 


. : - Salvaging he Free Trade Area 
- H (continued fron page 720) 


Be Se both ie Corambnweateh and Continental: rie would be 


sdacian If in the financial negotiations we could hand over 


some of the burdens of London’s over-extended ‘position as an 
5: wealth countries would still be able to protect their developing ~ 


international central banker to a new- -jnternational institution, it - 


would give us a great deal more freedom of action, while at the 


-same time London might happily extend its commercial banking 


_ work in Europe. 


% associated with the new European economic system, the last real _ 


barrier to Britain’s full participation in the Common Market 
__ disappears. The only other argument for not participating is 
spurious: the argument that British entry into the Common 
___ Market would involve us in signing a blank cheque, which we 
can avoid simply by entering a Free Trade Area. Even in terms 
of institutional arrangements there is not much truth in this: 
British empiricism has a healthy distrust for the type of constitu- 
-. tion signed in the Rome Treaty, but the fact is that the Rome 
___-‘Treaty allows a great deal of leeway for empirical development. 
_ On the other hand, full-hearted membership of a Free Trade Area 
_. will demand real economic commitments on the part of Britain— 


‘quite as real as those to which the six Common Market countries - 


have committed themselves. For example, i in either case member 
-_ -countries will have to follow economic policies which are closely 
in harmony with the other members. If the Free Trade Area 
__~ is to have real meaning, its members will have no more-power to 
___* impose quantitative restrictions on the goods of other members 


than a Common Market country on the rest of the ‘ six’ 

Sn In view of all this, and of the political advantages to Britain 
__ of accepting her position as the leading European. power, it is 
__ geasonable for us to ask ourselves whether we should not try to 


ae become a full member of the Common Market. I can see many 
a . "advantages : in doing so. It would commit us to remarkably little 
i _ more. than we are committed to already, either i in the European 
negotiations or in the likely development over the next decade 
or two in our trading relations with the Commonwealth. Excep- 
tions might have to be requested on one or two particularly 


system, which is left submerged in the Rome Treaty, would have 
Ber oe “es to Ae surface. But ome nel well be to our 


awkward ‘problems, notably freedom of movement of labour. And 
ene whole question of Europe’s future international payments _ 


These are not, however, the only or even the biggest advantages 
I see in going right into the Common Market. The biggest advan- 
tage is that inside it we can do a great deal to make it what we 
want, whereas in a Free Trade Area we shall always find our- 
selves limping behind the decisions of the ‘ six’, with our freedom 
of choice limited by the decisions they have already taken. The 
agricultural negotiations are a good case in point: it is widely 
argued that no agreement on the Free Trade Area’s agricultural 
system can be reached until after the ‘ six” have agreed on their 
agricultural system. 

By making as dramatic an initiative as asking for full member- 


bie ee was furious and taged Buchwald f fren all fee: 


ship of the Common Market Britain would immensely strengthen | 


her bargaining position in the present negotiations. Perhaps 
nothing less than this could outflank the bitter French opposition 
to British participation. Our concessions have for too long been 
too late, too grudging, too defensive—and have, indeed, helped to 
encourage continental doubts about our good intentions. For too 
long it has been assumed in Britain that it is impossible for us 
to plan to go right into Europe, that the Channel is still really 
a barrier. 

Perhaps it would be impossible for a British Government to 
suggest it because of internal political opposition; but then again 
perhaps not. After all, the Free Trade Area proposal suffered 
remarkably little in the way of effective political opposition. What 
1 believe is certain is that it would be an economic and political 
tragedy if the British negotiations with Europe fail. I believe that 
if they succeed and we whole-heartedly enter some sort of 


. economic arrangements with Europe, such as the proposed Free 


Trade Area, our economic policy will in time become completely 
bound up with that of the ‘six’. If we.are committed so deeply, 
would it not be better to accept the facts of the situation by enter- 
ing the Common Market now and using our influence to help 
direct its ee hird Programme 


in! Ten Safes Forward, published i the Division of Public In- 
formation, World Health Organisation, Geneva, Ritchie Calder 
describes the progress of international health since, ten years ago, 
the World Health Organisation began its work, This sixty-eight- 
page brochure, which contains twenty-four pages of photographs, is 
available in English, French, and. Spanish, and can be obtained in 
the United Kingdom from H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s. 6d. 
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HE cricket season is with. us a and ‘also; we hope, 
the warmer weather. Until lately the question was 
whether the cold spell would ever end. One had visions 


the air is balmy, giving the impression that spring, having started 
>.” _ off by doing itself considerably less than justice, is really going to 
ea. _ make up for lost time by sliding gracefully into summer. One can 
ae _ only trust that by the time these words appear the New Zealanders 
og - at Worcester will not have had their amatch stopped by snow. 
Considering the international status that cricket has attained it 
. "eree is not unnatural that an occasional mention of it should crop up 
See Bey in the context of international affairs. Lovers of the game will 
x not have missed Mr. Menzies’ suggestion the other day that the 
world would be a better place if the United States and Russia 
could be persuaded to play cricket. Lord Baldwin, if memory 
: serves, made a similar suggestion in the years before the war, only 
the allusion then was to Mussolini. If such thoughts are fantasies, 
2 bearing no relation to real life—well, more’s the pity. For what 
-—~—s emerges, on the most flatfooted level, is that sportsmanship and 
ale the umpire’s decision play no substantial part in the conduct of 
Las the world’s affairs. They are all very well for games and pastimes, 
: but for the serious things in life (as if games and pastimes were 
not serious!) they have no application, Yet is it not just at this 
point, when all that makes life worth living is at stake, when 
pete é’ forces are evenly matched and serious decisions must be taken, . 
; that fair play—which means decent, civilised behaviour—and 


third party judgements could make : e fruitful and effective con- 


piers tribution? 

; With these solemn thoughts in the background we may “pass 
er to the contemplation of pleasures to come—pleasures to be 
ay ee experienced not only at the great matches of the season, but more 


particularly on the village greens, Not that first-class cricket, as" 


some people try to make out, is never comparable for interest and - 

r-& excitement with its humbler counterpart. A recently published-— 
yaad little book* by John Arlott provides a good example—the case of 
Jt Ans E. B, Alletson, batting for Notts against Sussex in 1911, scoring 


. ‘ 189 in ninety minutes and making the last 142 of his runs in 
forty minutes: ‘the most remarkable sustained hitting innings 
Mea, _ ever played in fiea-claés cricket’, One ball during this famous” 


innings had to be pristd out of the stand into whose soft wood 
-Alletson- had driven it; another-ball, cut over point, smashed the. 
pavilion window and wrecked the bar: and at one stage five balls 


were out of the ground, lost. Why don’t such things happen — 


nowadays? Perhaps they do, but if so one rarely hears about them. 

What we get instead are warnings that if first-class cricket gets 

Br any slower the game will be threatened with a standstill. Plenty — 
of suggestions have been made in the past—many of them frivo- 

‘lous—in the cause of brighter cricket. The time may well have 


Ries 2 <- come for adopting some of them, The consequences of observing conference. Addressing | he 
he _-—— that cricket is after all only a game might indeed be serious, ‘ae f - Tito urged the Kremlin 
+ that it is a game no one can dispute—and that is a very long way ~ in a more ‘ comradely 
Fad from saying that it is nothing but a science. relations: from can a 
¢ * + Alletson’s Innings. Epworth Press. 6s. 
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United States proposal that technical experts should rae 


: “Comucil. protesting again 
te because of ‘ gagging he 5 


of cricket being played in overcoats, with the spectators, — 
if any, huddled round a’ bonfire. At the moment of writing — 


~ from the Soviet bloc cc 
Yugoslav Party Congre 


i national Communism. | 


‘ambassadors eines Mr. ie eae on oe 26, 
‘new Note proposing that Poland and Czechoslovak 
part in the preparatory ambassadorial talks, sO 
should be represented ‘ equally *. = 
Three days earlier Moscow radio broadcast the text of 


immediately on disarmament control, and calling on ‘the U 
States to p step H-bomb ps over the Arctic, us ee d 


peace. AB Sa = 
- Commenting on the Sather accusations in the Sone Council, . 
The New York Herald Tribune was quoted as saying: a. 
Mr. Sobolev seemed to be attacking, not so much the Strategic =. 

Air Command’s readiness strategy, as the possibility of having — 
anything profitable to discuss at a summit meeting at all. . 


The Christian Science Mosier. observing that ‘Russian ‘sub- x 
marines wander further eS cas United States bonibess:: an was =. a 


~ quoted as saying: * es oe 
Let it be made clear who is now tossing boulders on: peti aa cae 

to the summit. The United Nations is a welcome forum. 3> Se 
From France, the Socialist Le Populaire was By as com-— % BS 
menting: > 
The debate in the saatig Council ended in a ‘defeat Se ae oe 
Soviet Union. Nine of the Council’s eleven members made iar 

it clear to the Soviet delegate that it was inappropriate to start — 


the Cold War again at a ‘time when East and West are : Decne t£ 
preparations for a summit | conference. - i 


* 
On April 26, the Soviet First Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. is 
Mikoyan, was quoted as telling a press conference in Bonn that the ~ $ 
four-power agreement on German reunification through free elec- 
tions, reached at the summit conference in Geneva in 1955, was no ~ 
longer valid. Only the two German Governments themselves could 
settle the German question peacefully. On the previous day Mr. 
Mikoyan said that if West Germany kept herself free of atomic 


= 


weapons the Soviet Union would never use atomic Ate aes 


against her, even if a war inv 
The Polish Ambassador 


volving West Germany broke out. 
as the only ambassader-observer= 
who did not walk out of the 5? 


speech accusing the Sor 
“the old rusty weapons of. 
Soviet leaders of revivin; 


oc leaders of sharpeniag’ ‘again zs 
ures _ He eee! the at 


" On*April 22, what Be’ opened the nen cares pro . tng $ 
were extensively broadcast—President Tito stated: : es 
5 E Wet regret very much that certain comrades i in the Sor 

countries still show ‘mistrust | nd spread the view that 
-slavia needs re-educating ar 
it difficult to andes 


President Tito went on t 
tension was due to two 01 
Communism as a “ boge 
policy of Stalin which lec 
death Soviet foreign poli 
‘but he was not too opti 


THE I DUTCH WERE Pp AT SEA 


ion at the Riacanat Maritime Museum at Greenwich: It is 
tures by two of the most famous maritime | artists, the Van 
‘eldes, and they were given to the museum’s existing Van der 
collection by Sir Bruce Ingfam. ALEC Hurst, who has 
snt his life on nautical research, has been to the exhibition = 
‘described some of the pictures in “The Eye-witness ’ ; 

ane: - * Among_ the most impressive ’, he said, “is the famous eae a 
iD ay Sole Bay, which was fought between the Dutch and English fleets | 
‘a _ off ‘the coast of Norfolk. The two fleets are shown converging on 
: each, other, the Dutch easily recognisable because they_ sit lower 
vin the water than the English. There is a great battle in Progress, 


Bry. are the Dutch by Seg heavily built, pseyiously made for 
oe battle, and bristling” ee ; ; : 
£ Se with guns—there i is one ~ 
every” ‘six feet along: 
et their 120-foot length. 


Re atht a galliot—from 
__which the artist, Van 
= der Velde the. "elder, 
recorded this battle of 
1672. The galliot ‘is 
shown being almost run 
~ down by a man-of-war, 


which explains — “the 
-——s artist’s caption to this — 
_ work: _“ My galliot, in ~ 


2 
3 


"trying to beat to wind- 
ward, had had diffi- 
culty in Bene out of 
-the way”. It must 
have been a dramatic 
moment in the artist’s: 
life. 

-€Not all the shines in 
- these delightful _ pic- 
tures. are warships, ~ ei 

_Some were built to enter the shallow hashglirs of the Zuider Zee. 
“They were therefore of shallow draft. The English ships were 
‘ _ built to sail mainly in rather deeper waters. They could, therefore, 
___ be of deeper draft and carry higher decks, A number of pictures 
~~ show those famous Dutch craft, the schuyts, which worked along 
the coastal waters of Holland. The schuyt is a cousin of the 
_ Thames barge. It lies low in the water; it is beamy, with a rounded 
bow; and it carries a broad mainsail—spritsail rigged. These 


_-_____ eraft have low bows and high sterns, and some of them are-highly - 


» decorated with carvings - of coats of arms, heraldic patterns, 
er __Ianterns, and so on. The schuyt was essentially a cargo vessel and 


a the artists managed to give-the impression that the-schuyts they 
show are carrying something typically Dutch—for example, cargoes 
~~” of tiles-or eels. 


a «The Van der Veldes excelled in alia every sphere of marine 
aA art. They were among the few artists who were infallible in por- 
ig mS) 45 raving distance on a calm day. Two pictures at the exhibition 
. ae ; are obviously | intended-as a lesson in this art. They show a line 
a ; vet the distances from the horizon to key points in the picture drawn 
ae _ in, These Dutch artists also excelled in detail, be it the detail of 


oot a a ship or ofa lighthouse: the Eddystone Lighthouse, for example, 


poe *: the one built in 1699 and destroyed by a storm four years later. 


Bi ane pate “By this time the Van der Veldes—father and son—had come 


_to live in ‘England. Having portrayed. the Battle of Sole Bay, when 
ar es York was in command of the English fleet against 
: Nie _ Holland, they now depicted a scene during his Coronation as 
James II. This shows a ok float moored off Westminster, 


A pleving! ‘by Van der Velde o on exhibition at ie National Maritime Museum: an English © 
flagship ang a ketch at anchor in the Thames estuary with the wind against a strong tide 


of ships lying off shore, with people in the foreground and with 


~ 


with dozens of little wherries en with sightseers being ee “ae 
_ round it. Perhaps my favourite picture is a scene in the Thames. 


estuary, where a number of ships lie at anchor, head to tide. 
_An English flagship is in the centre, straining to her anchor, her 
flags and bunting streaming right ahead, and her spritsail set 


beneath her bowsprit to ease the strain on her cable. I could feel 


~ the wind i in that picture ’. 


4 


COMMANDED TO WINDSOR 7 


’*T was a member of the Lewis Waller Theatrical Company for 


a number of years’, 
_ Service, ‘ 
the plays commanded to be performed at the Castle. One was 


said FRANK WOOLFE in a talk in the Home 


puffs of smoke from the gun ports, and so on. The nearest ships \ “ Monsieur Beaucaire” before the King and Queen of Portugal | 


- (Ring Carlos and Queen Amelie); the other was “ Robin Hood ”, 
given before King 
Haakon of Norway. 
‘Those of us who 
were going to Windsor 
Castle were given im- 
pressive - looking cards 
of admission, which 


seal, and a list of 
instructions giving de- 
tails as to the pro- 
cedure to be observed 
from the time of en- 
training at Paddington 
uatil. the return to 
London. I still have 
one of these. 

‘No salaries were 
paid to the artists tak- 
ing part in these per- 
formances, because the 
London theatre was 
closed for the evening 
in- question, and the 
management acted on 
the old theatticn! principle of “no play, no pay ”. I understood, 
however, that the Comptroller of the Royal Household met all 
the expenses involved, and they must have been considerable, 
salaries or no salaries. They included the provision of a complete 
production as far as scenery was concerned, a special train for 
our return late at night, meals during the visit, and so on. Need- 
less to say, we did not mind losing a night’s money one bit— 
we were well compensated by the honour of acting before such a 
distinguished audience and by having this unique experience. 
Incidentally, the two leading players received handsome gifts of 
jewellery. 

‘We were all instructed to be at Paddington Station to catch 
a train leaving for Windsor at 12.5 p.m. On arrival at Windsor 
we went to the White Hart Hotel where luncheon was served 
at one o’clock. At 2.30 there was a rehearsal of the play in the 


‘special sets made for the performance, in order to get the 


company more or less used to the restricted space. For these 
occasions the magnificent Waterloo Chamber was turned into a 
small but most delightful theatre. Our dressing rooms were 
provided by putting chairs, tables, and mirrors on each side of 
the wide marble staircase leading to the Waterloo Chamber. 
These, with screens round them, served the purpose admirably. 

‘ After the rehearsal we were left to our own devices until it 
was time to return to the White Hart to change into dinner jackets 
for dinner at 6.30. With one or two other members of the company 
I was taken by a friendly official to see some of the rooms, 
including the private apartments reserved for the Royal guests. 
We had plenty of time in which to make up and dress as the 


and so was fortunate enough to be included in two of ~ 


carried a large red-wax 


‘performance was not due to begin until il 
ee ten o’clock. This meant that it would n 
Say f* thirty at the earliest. 


rapes 


cn Lect ads: 


oe ___. © After the performance we all cathe 

te ys Presence Chamber, where, acting as our host, representing the 
_-__- King, was Colonel Frederick, one of 1e chief Equerries. A 
______ splendid meal was served—soup, Dover sole, roast pheasants 
Eas (which had been shot in the royal preserves) and fruit from the 
royal hot-houses. A servant stood behind each chair, seeing that 
ae Our glasses were constantly replenished with champagne. Brandy 
2 and cigars were also served, and at last we were able to enjoy a 
Sie long-postponed smoke. Finally, we were all driven in carriages to 


Windsor Station, where there was a special train to take us to 
Paddington. On arrival there we found a fleet of cabs waiting to 
drop us at our various homes ’. ¢ ‘ 


CHARLES WATERTON OF WALTON HALL 
ie ‘Walton Hall’, said MARJORIE HAWLEY in “The Northcountry- 
man’, ‘is only a few miles out of Wakefield and yet it is so 
remote that you step into a different world when you go through 


its gates into the park. It is the earliest nes sanctuary in England, 


and was the home of the Waterton 

_ family for hundreds of years. Charles, 
the last but one to live there, had 
been Squire for fifty years when he 
died in 186% 

‘He was a great traveller and 
naturalist, an eccentric and out-and- 
out individualist. He invariably 
dressed in a bright blue tail=coat with 

- buttons of solid gold, and tight, light- — 
coloured trousers. He slept on the 
floor with a hollowed block of wood 
for a pillow. He was deeply reli- 
gious, simple and abstemious in his’ — 
habits; yet even at eighty not only 

“ae was he a child at heart but he still 
: enjoyed doing childish things, climb- — 

_ img trees, messing about in boats. 

He had very little faith in doctors 

ee relied on his lancet and calomel for every ailment. 

“In his early twenties he went out to Demerara to manage 

Estates owned by his family. He made many adventurous journeys 

into the unknown interior of British Guiana. These and later 


travels he described in his book Wanderings in South America. 


On his father’s death he inherited Walton and returned home in 
1812. -He brought back hundreds of specimens of birds and 
animals unknown in this country, which he cured and displayed. 
_ © There was the huge coulacanara snake (it was fourteen feet 
long) which Waterton wanted to bring back alive so that he could 
dissect it immediately after he had killed it (the preserved speci- 
men would then be much finer), After a fierce tussle he managed 
to fasten its jaws together with his braces; some Negroes helped 
him to carry back the coulacanara coiled tightly round a long 
lance. It was thrust into a large-canvas bag where it writhed and 
twisted all night long underneath Waterton’s hammock. 
- Amongst the brilliantly feathered creatures displayed were a 
scarlet ara, “the emperor of all parrots ”, the houtou, hanaquoi, 
and pataca—what wonderful names to match their gorgeous 
colouring. Interesting though they were to Waterton they were 
: dead, and it was the movement and habits of living creatures 
which fascinated him. So he decided to make Walton park a 
__ bird sanctuary and started to build a-high wall round it to protect 
_ the birds from poachers. He invented all sorts of devices to 
encourage birds to breed. There were starling towers and pheasant 
fortresses, hollow trees turned into bird watchers’ huts and niany 
ingenious dodges which have long since disappeared °. z 


5 ZUNZU AT HOME : 
ome -*One day there arrived at my Central Riitens bungalow ’, said 
Major Lewis HASTINGS, in a talk in the Home Service, ‘ carried 


. in a rough cage by an “African, a small dishevelled mite of a 
oo cheetah cub, with his little nose raw and bleeding from the efforts 
“, he had made to push his way out of the cage. That little 


ver mau twelve-- 


or our supper in the _ when he liked. 


was soon the most engaging’ as well as the most exhaustingly — 


Shulamite’s, they were orange. He had | x 

astonishing sight, too, Sometimes or 

when I came back from my morning Be 

ride he would come bounding down — ‘4 

from the hill and sit alongside of me re 

on the edge of the stoep, bolt upright = 

in the fashion of cheetahs, gazing ‘ 

- 4 great test of character” straight in front of him, Then every a 
now and then he would growl deep ™ 

in his throat, but it was nothing in the foreground that interested ¥ 
him: he would be watching movement across the river a good ve 
mile away. “im 
“Once he adopted a kitten, a Posty Tittle kitten he found in the went 
tobacco barus, that we called Ginger Rogers. He brought it up 
to the house and for days would not be parted from it. He would ap a 


_ ranch, and ae I got back. to 


up, or confined in_ 
if he stayed with u 


“So. petite as we named 


cautious aaregs for a ioe 
Not so my adored Buffet, 
regarded Zunzu from the start 
make friends. My houseboy jut 
with a jaundiced eye, for as | 
Zunzu robbing the larder or ju 
muddy feet. 
‘ But in these early stages it was not Zunzu’s manners or este 
status that was the problem—it was how to feed him. He was 
véry choosey, and especially allergic to saucers or any form of — 
crockery. However, all went well; Zunzu shot up amazingly and 


beaneifat Persian cat: Buffet — : 
a. ee misfit and never r would 


Se 


mischievous of all the live things on the ranch. He was free, 
of course, a sort of guest. Always friendly, at any rate to me and 
to the piccanin who was given charge — 
of him from the beginning, he was 
never “tame” in the ordinary sense 
of that horrid word. . > 
‘He was a lovely thing to look at. a 
He weighed about eighty to ninety 
pounds, as far as I remember, when ~ 
full grown; he had a spotted rufous 
hide, tufted ears, and eyes like the 
fishpools of Heshbon. Only, unlike the : 


| 
i fol oe Til 
DA 4 


ree 


Py | 
Pe uN 


Tae 


carry Ginger Rogers in his mouth round and round the house e 
and garden, purring loudly all ‘the time, and then would lie. 
down with one great woolly paw y holding it fast. Curiously enough, 
the kitten did not seem to mind this in the least. a 
*Zunzu, however, was a bit of a trial sometimes to my human 
visitors, who often did not know he existed. To have a big wild 
animal like a cheetah suddenly leap through the bathroom window 
was a great test of character, I remember on one occasion a 
friend whom I had not seen for some months turned up late in 
the evening. I put him up i the hight in a gue anes to 


my friend, still in a dressing-g 


dah. “You look a bit chippy thi rorting, Jon” met said: J Didn't t Z “e B 


you have a good night? ” “ W. 1e said: “ © Not too good, ‘Vlett: so eae 
the door open as it was warm, woke early this . ee and. nee.» 
turned over, and there was a eae in aay suitcase ” ; DA oS 


“There came a time—it was 
then over two and a half years 
afield, and at length he was n 
days and nights. Then on the 
quite suddenly appeared apni 


let me pull his ears. But ther patie strange abouts hee ot oe: sf 
he was restless, and I saw ogs who were 7 80 A oe . 


friendly would not come near 
glimpse of him standing on a | 
back of the bungalow. I gave 
head. Just once he. turned 90k « 
among the trees, and that was the last 


Reins R. S. ‘NYHOLM on “university 


™* ’ 7 ay - i 
aero ts evra s- 


come to England from my native Australia to do 


L _MAtime I was struck most forcibly by two contrasting 
sas eatures of university life. First of all, there was clearly a 
- need for. more buildings and for more apparatus, but, in marked 


_ tackling their job. There was a general feeling that a bright 
me _ future lay ahead with a marked emphasis: on university develop- 
i ment. This was in spite of the fact that at that time the country 


ee ree ete: | 2 Sas 


axa ~ . ee Pa 5 

ve Changes: since 1947 Saas ee ee 
co : Recently I have been visiting a names of universities in the 
ee zi P United’ Kingdom and have found a remarkable change in the 
two things which struck me most in 1947—patently, a consider- 
& able amount of building has taken” place and there has been a 
eeu marked increase in the amount of equipment available for teach- 

ee ing and research. The accommodation situation in most universi- 
-____ ties is still not satisfactory; but there is no denying the marked 
ae _ improvement: which has taken place during the past ‘decade. But 


ke spread feeling in the universities (in the sciences at least) that 
e+ ~the provisions for fundamental research are still, inadequate: 
‘worse ‘still, the gap between what is needed and what is available 
__. is steadily widening. Couple this with the fact that there is a 
beeen belief about that we are in for a lean time in universities 
from now on, at least on the research side, and the feeling of 
; “frustration can be understood. Unless we do something about it, 
as and do- something about it soon, there will be very serious effects 
} _ indeed upon the future of this.country. 

be, Why does a man take a post in a university? Primarily, I would 
Say, Say, because he has the chance to pursue research. It cannot be 


money that brings him in because he would certainly receive a 
___. much higher “financial reward outside the university. 

; Pe To me, a university is a body of people who come saaeier € to. 
. _ preserve and extend the frontiers of knowledge by teaching and 
_-__ research. They therefore have a triple function: to bring together 
people who learn from one another; to teach what is already 


known, especially for the various professions; and to carry out 
original research. This last aspect is one which the general public 
: often overlooks, but it is. certainly the one which most university 
| people regard as the most important. Research itself varies along 
; a spectrum from the so-called pure fundamental investigations 
across to wholly applied work directed” at solving problems of 
_ industrial, or economic, or engineering, or military, or other 


_._ with no immediate concern for possible application. Rightly, 
at universities have always been primarily concerned with -funda- 
=” mental research, because if they do not ‘do it there is much 
____ ess chance that it will be done in other institutions, except where 
~~ such knowledge is of immediate ine for the solving of an — 
applied problem. 

eres Assuming that one has a competent investigator, what else is 


____ needed to do pure research? First of all one-needs time: time 
_. . to carry out researches at the bench oneself; time to thinks about 
. _ the work, time for discussions with one’s: research colleagues, and 
- time for writing and preparing for publication. One needs 
~ accommodation. As I mentioned earlier, this is a major problem 
since it limits the number of people who can be accommodated. 
Again, one needs research assistants. They may be post-doctoral 
enka oe or research students Who, are workitig for a 


ee > 


: Planting « oO 
researc and its 


‘LITTLE over ten. years ago I had the Lge fortune to” 
~ research in chemistry at London University. At that 


crying 


ees one was impressed by the spirit of enthusiasm and ‘3 
_ Optimism with which university staffs were facing the future and ~ 


was facing a serious economic crisis, with food 1 rationing nearly as 


i =e _ the ‘surprising—and indeed alarming—observation is that the 
spirit of enthusiasm has largely evaporated and there is a wide- © 


@ ? matters of importance. But in pure research one is concerned ~ 
mainly with the question why, and also in exploring new fields _ 


of Men 


+ 
- 


Pe at needs 


higher degree. As well as carrying ¢ out research, research fellows 
also provide great help in the training of more research students 


_ by contact and example. 


The fourth necessity is materials and apparatus. These are 


becoming more and more expensive now that we have passed 


from the sealing wax and string stage in research to the wide- 
spread use of expensive modern apparatus. There are still to be 


‘found folk who maintain that it is a good thing for research 
Students to make most of the apparatus which they require. This 


argument will not stand up to examination. The pace of modern 
research throughout the world has increased so rapidly that unless 
we provide researchers and their colleagues with really modern 
gear they will spend so long getting to the frontiers of. knowledge 
that they will have only a tiny fraction of their time available for 


expanding them. 


- Allied to this, complex aaniers equipment is the fifth item of 
importance: the provision of technicians, Until recently, tech- 


-micians were people who looked after laboratories, provided 


essential services throughout a building, but.were not concerned 
with particular research functions except in special cases. How- 
ever, the great need today is for more and more skilled tech- 
‘nicians to operate electronic and spectroscopic apparatus and to 
keep it in perfect order. Finally, an essential for modern research 
is contact with one’s fellow scientists: 
other laboratories but to be able to invite colleagues to come here. 
In my own case, I well remember in coming to this country the 
great thrill and impetus I obtained in being able to meet and 


- discuss» my work with so many distinguished scientists—a marked 
advantage in comparison with the situation in the Antipodes. All 


of. this means that we must have more money and much more of 
it for research—and this brings us to the crucial point. 
\ 


- 


Varied Sources of Finance — 

_ The sources of finance today are many and varied. Some money 
comes from ancient foundations, but relatively speaking the con- 
tribution from this source is small. The bulk of the finance neces- 
sary for research comes directly or indirectly from the state. These 
funds are administered primarily by the. Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. In addition, a considerable amount of 
money comes from semi-government and industrial research 
organisations, for example, the Medical Research Council, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Nuffield Foundation, and so on. 
Organisations like these give money for researches on topics 
closely related with their particular interests. Do not misunder- 
stand me: the.support which universities have from industry and 


- from the research foundations is most welcome and valuable and 
indeed I, for one, am profoundly grateful for the assistance | 


obtained in this way. However, to obtain this kind of help it is 


necessary for one to be working on a problem which overlaps 
the interest of the organisation. Indeed, it.is often essential for 


one to go even further and polarise one’s interests considerably 
in the direction likely to provide the finance. This means’ that a 


' considerable proportion of one’s time is spent modifying projects 


so that assistance will be forthcoming from interested bodies and 
in due course in sending on reports of what has been achieved and 
in making out cases for extension. 


We might illustrate the problem this way: let us assume that 


a researcher wants to study some fundamental problem on the | 


chemistry of boron. Boron is in the news at the present time owing 


to the suggested use of boron hydrides as rocket fuels; there is 


also great interest in the possibilities of making new high ‘polymers 
‘from boron compounds. Our investigator proposes to the appro- 
priate trade organisation, or a defence agency, that they might 
support his programme. If they decide to support the project it 
is true to say that these organisations rarely dictate any changes, 
but the wise investigator is careful to ensure in advance where his 


- 


not only to travel to visit - 


oe 3 alterna- 


"may be forced into directions in which he does not wish to go ad 
_ from which he considers less interesting results will be derived. 


‘Too Much Paulista: on Outside Help? 


Let me repeat that this help from outside bodies is ately 

. - valuable and to be encouraged and there are many advantages 

_____which come from it. It results in closer liaison between universities 

___ and industry and other research organisations, and a much better 

appreciation of each other’s problems. Furthermore, one obtains 

an excellent opportunity to see the kind of problems industry is 

facing and from these often emerge good ideas for pure research. 

_ The occasionally stated idea, “the only ‘research in which uni- 

versities should be interested is that which is entirely useless ’ is 

not only unwise but, in fact, untrue, especially in many of the 

laboratories where it is professed. But, valuable though this 

outside help is, there is a widespread feeling that too great an 

» emphasis on this kind of assistance will mean that too much 

activity goes into fields more or less decided by external bodies 

and less and less into projects which university departments would 

‘ like to investigate but which offer less chance of direct results. 
: Upon these, it is argued, there has to be a much reduced effort. 

Another serious handicap in obtaining too much finance for 

specialised investigations from industrial organisations and re- 


- hierarchical principle is’ followed fairly strongly. Thus, usually a 
more senior person such as a professor or reader finds it much 


easier to get assistance than does a young lecturer with a bright - 


idea. Fortunately, most professors and heads of departments are 

keen to assist their colleagues, but commonly they have to be 

associated with the enterprise to obtain finance. Again, while 

outside organisations are perfectly happy in providing money for 

; _ research fellows and students to do actual work, they are usually 

ss less willing to provide large capital sums for apparatus—unless 
Str it is for a highly specialised project of interest. to themselves, 

fees a) Lhe best reason’ for encouraging fundamental research to the 

eS maximum is simply that it pays off economically. I know that this 

‘will sound puzzling since we hear so often in this country that 

whereas we are good at making new discoveries the Americans, 

_ for example, are better at applying them in a practical way. It 


‘has even been suggested that we do too much pure research 
and too little of the applied type. I am prepared to believe that _ 


we do not do enough applied research, but it would be a sorry 
outlook if we proceeded to cut back on pure research in order to 
make way for applied research. Never was there a time when 
fundamental research was so necessary as at present. 


I suggest that in many fields we are in serious danger of _ 


outstripping our scientific capital of fundamental knowledge and 
that this will hold us back more than anything else in the years 
ahead. One example will do to illustrate my point. In atomic 
piles, enriched uranium rods, or ‘slugs* as they are called, 


undergo nuclear fission, forming a large number of different . 


elements. One of these elements is ruthenium, a metal similar 
to platinum. In due course these fission products build up and 


must be removed, and to do this the uranium slug is dissolved in. 


nitric acid and the solution is put through a series of chemical 


processes. In 1945 ruthenium caused a good deal of trouble in 
_ these processes because it was deposited at several different stages 
and as a result purification was tedious and expensive. The 


interesting thing from our point of view is: why did ruthenium 
give this trouble? The usual way to answer this question is to 
examine the known pure chemistry of ruthenium. The chemists 


wanted to know, first, what are the ‘compounds formed by 


= ruthenitim when it dissolves in nitric acid, 


ind, secondly, how fast 


“3 _ of information concerning the compounds of ruthenium formed 
in nitric acid solution has been obtained, but on the question of 
the mechanism of how it reacts we are still very much i in ‘the dark. 


: 
. 


ma slemsiciat Pisuistance to vee 
- having chosen one of these eleme 


y stated direction Sokes 


“type, but in order to do so properly they need much more. finance 
than is available at the present time. It is my firm conviction 


“month, seems to agree with this. *T believe no one’ 


search foundations, is the fact that with these organisations the 


our best scientists to the Unit 


___ do these compounds undergo chemical changes i in solution? Little 
-—s was _ known about the first of these and virtually nothing about — 
the second. Under the pressure of technological need, a good deal 


nately a good chance that an 
will freely assist in the inves 
problem of how inorganic com 


that we should pursue this field wi 


mental importance for all che 
this field does ‘not lend itself 


ts, 
reacted workers on a subject su che di) ety support f 
doctoral fellows is much more alt to obtain from govern: 
sources than it is from industry. Hence research tends to be — 
limited in a particular direction not because industry does not do’ 
its share in fields appropriate to its interests, but because govern- — 
ment finance is too limited to enable these less obviously profitable 
subjects—on the long-term basis -to be adequately investigated. 


‘It is the job of universities - to be tackling problems of this 


that unless we are prepared to put a much greater effort into 
fundamental research this country will face a serious situation in 
a few years time, because our position in the world twenty years 
hence willbe determined by the fundamental research of today. : 
Lord Hailsham, speaking at the Institute of Physics dinner last 
-he said, 


“need. ‘be afraid that either in fundamental or applied research we Bs - 
are in danger of spending too much ’, He went on, however, to a 
point out that we are spending rather less than 2 per cent. of a 

- our Bross national product on iia I believe we can ensure ne a 
ae 

wi - 

not see why. not, particularly since ‘there is evidence of | some s B 

surplus fat. around our collective pvaistline. a ar B 

Loss to Other Coanirical - R ee 

In universities at the present moment we are already paying fect 


part of the price of our shortsig edness. We are losing many of - st 
States and other countries, I - a 


believe they are going, at least ; part, because the opportunities ae 
for fundamental research, the equipment available, and the — 
salaries which they are rece are better in those countries —. 
than here. It is all very well to console ourselves with percentage == 
figures about losses to Canada the U.S.A.: I would rather . 22 
we concerned ourselves with the calibre of the people we are 
losing. One of the finest chemistry departments in this country 
has lost, for example, three of its permanent staff—all first-class = 
men—to Canada in twelve months, and from the country as a & 5 
whole there has been a serious loss of good people, The loss of — eas | 
10 per cent. of the milk from a bottle is serious when: it is all ; 
cream from the top. seh “ig 
There is no doubt in my min hat this country can hold its Roars. 
best people and still attract the best from abroad if it will = 
continue to lay emphasis that most precious gift of % 
university life, freedom to do t one likes, plus, these days, ae 
the finance with which to do it. I suggest that the best way to 
ensure the future of this country is to back to the hilt the g00d,. ne 
people who have ideas. But. this is not new; an old Chinese Sere 
; proverb runs something . like 1 w If you are planning for one °55 =e 
year, plant wheat; if you are planning for ten years, plant trees, ea: 
if you are planning for generation t men’. aoe 
This brings me back to oy ning remarks, Many, like Se iis 
myself, came to England in th tly post-war years, thrilled =. 
with the spirit of optimism w ervaded the country—the new ee’ 
Elizabethan age was dawning. . poets to see, eleven years : % cE § A 
later, so many. people leavin untry to obtain the VERY. 5 ans <0 
things for which so many o ely came to England a : iz 
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_ methodical person who keeps a diary 


-—I photographed them all, and 
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* Photographing George Meredith 


By ALVIN LANGDON COBURN 


OW many people read the writings of George 

Meredith today? He is not exactly an ‘easy’ writer 

to understand and fully appreciate, but he is very 

rewarding to the intelligently persistent, and I am sure 
that his following, his public, will increase with the passing of 
the years. 

When I photographed him, well over fifty years ago, he was 
seventy-six and I was only twenty-two, and he was almost but 
not quite at the pinnacle of his fame; he did not receive the Order 
of Merit until the following year— 
1905—and I was only at the begin- 
ning of my adventures with the great. 
In fact he now seems sq remote in 
time from the present day that I am 
continually amazed that I ever met 
him. Yet meet him I did, and being a 


I have the exact record of the very 
day on which this first occurred: it 
was October 6, 1904. 

In those days I was busy photo- 
graphing as many celebrated writers 
as I was able to capture. Mark 
Twain, Henry James, Andrew Lang 


many others; and it was my practice, 
before meeting my subjects, to 
saturate myself in their books so that 
I might previously come to know 
something of the inner man. And so 
it was with George Meredith. 

It was a crisp autumn day, with 
the leaves a golden brown with 
splashes, of red in the sunshine, when 
I made my first pilgrimage to Box ~ 
Hill in Surrey where the great man 
lived. Friends assured me with much 
emphatic and withal dismal waggings 
of their heads that I would never 
photograph Meredith, that he dis- 
liked the camera, and that it was 
useless to approach him. 

I, however, in the exuberant 
optimism of youth, forever hopeful, the day being fine, took a 
little portfolio of my work under my arm and a train from 
Waterloo to Leatherhead. I had no letter of introduction, although 
I could easily have obtained one; I just walked up the drive to his 
little ivy-clad house, armed only with my,portfolio, with a song 
in my heart to match the day, and my luck was with me. I was 
at once shown into his presence. I afterwards discovered that this 


was a mistake, that he was expecting another visitor, and that I’ 


was thought to be he! 

And what a head! I think I have never seen any modern person 
who was even remotely like him. He resembled an ancient Greek 
bust, a head of Zeus, calm in its tranquillity, regal in its dignity. 
I felt that I simply must photograph him. And what a model of 
perfect gentle courtesy; he never let me know at the time that 
an error had been madé in my favour, but looked through my 
portfolio with obvious interest, even with enthusiasm; but he was 
firm in his determination not to give me a sitting. He said that 
he did not want to be photographed in his age and made to look 
like an old monkey, as Tennyson had been. 

Tennyson was photographed by that great pioneer of pictorial 


photography, Julia Margaret Cameron, who lived in Freshwater 


in the Isle of Wight, very close to Tennyson; she naturally had 
remarkable opportunities for photographing the interesting visitors 


_who came to see the poet. Among these were such eminent per- 


‘Calm in its tranquillity, regal in its dignity’: portrait of 
Meredith by Alvin Langdon Coburn 


sonalities as Carlyle, Watts the painter, Longfellow, Darwin, 
Anthony Trollope, Ellen Terry when very young, and Robert 
Browning. I have the greatest admiration for Mrs. Cameron who 
was a very remarkable woman, and I must say in all honesty that 
her portrait of Tennyson, which Meredith must have seen, looks 
as little like ‘an old monkey’ as Meredith himself could have 
looked. 

There was no possible doubt about it, Meredith looked the 
grand old lion that he was, with his great mané of shaggy white 
hair and his beard. There he sat with 
a rug over his knees in the window, 
his little dog Sandy by his side look- 
ing up lovingly into his face, with the 
sun shining upon them, a most perfect 
picture, but of course I hadn’t my 
camera with me. 

This was before the days of the 
miniature camera. The photographer 
of today would probably have had one 
of’these delightful and efficient little 
toys concealed somewhere about him, 
and already have made a number of 
surreptitious exposures and the deed 
would have been done. My camera of 
those early days was a large heavy 
thing with legs, size ten by eight, 
with a bright green focusing cloth, 
and nearly as impossible to hide as a 
Christmas tree! 

Meredith was very deaf and so con- 
versation was not easy, but my mother 
was deaf so I appreciated his difficulty 
and we got on very well. With a 
certain shyness, for I really was a 
diffident young man in those days, I 
confessed to Meredith my great 
admiration for his book The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel, and asked him 
how he had been able to capture the 
perfect idyll of young love which this 
early masterpiece of his reveals. He 
smiled, evidently pleased with this 
tribute, and said that the romance of 
youth was ever pure and wonderful to behold, and that to see 
it-we had only to look back to our own first introduction to 
love to find the pattern. I was young enough, and near enough 


_ to this experience, to know exactly what he meant, and he himself 


was not so old that he had forgotten though the book was pub- 
lished in 1859 when he was thirty-one—that is now almost a 


-hundred years ago. 


In going through my portfolio Meredith came upon a study of 
a golden-haired young mother presenting her breast to a very 
young child, and I could see that this delighted him. His eager 
eyes lit up in a most wonderful way, and he exclaimed ‘How 
beautiful! ’ Of all the features it is the eyes which do not really 
grow old. : 

I did not press him to give me a sitting; I had too much respect 
for him. But I made a mental note of his interest in the mother- 
and-child picture. When I returned to London I made up a little 
parcel containing this picture and posted it to Meredith, saying 
what a great pleasure it had been to meet him. I received in reply 
a letter written in his own hand, a letter which I still greatly 
treasure, in which he wrote: 

You heap live coals on my head, I must be grateful, but your 
beautiful and undeserved _present distresses me the more on 
account of the disappointment Caused to you. It would relieve me 
in some degree if’ I could by chance be of any service to you. 


i of het would be “we : 
+ eae a Accept aay thanks and believe 
peat? 7 Sek Meredith. 
» > And; believe me, it was very useful. indeed, for his daughter, 
“Mrs. Sturgis, not only insisted on a family group to consist of 
herself, her two young daughters and 
father should also be in the picture. Thus, miraculously, and with- 
out any pressure from me, my fondes ‘ish was accomplished, 
and I ultimately received a wire: ‘Come Monday 11.02. from 
_ “Waterloo South Station to Leatherhea Carriage will meet you. 
Pees Meredith % 5: .>: ear 
parse ox Carriage will meet you’. How ‘this. determines the period, 
and how long ago it seems, and it was indeed not yesterday. The 
date of the photographing in my diary i is October 24, 1904. Yet 
important events, and this was an important event for me, remain 


ej vividly in one’s memory, and on my arrival i in the carriage which 
i met me at Leatherhead there they all were awaiting me. Luckily 
ae it was again a fine day. Meredith, under the kind but firm direction 
; of his daughter, was in a submissive mood, so that I was able to 
ie make as. many groups as I wished, and these included several 


close-ups of the grand old man himself, which although the others 
were present consisted of him alone. In the most successful of the 
groups they are all in profile facing the window, including 
Meredith’s beloved Sandy who posed eracty as a well-behaved 
dog should. . 

The best head Of Meredith himseleal is also in profile, and this 
became the frontispiece of the first volume of the memorial edition 
of his works which was published in. twenty-seven volumes in 
1910. I think it is one of the finest Be I have ever made. a 


By H. ALAN LLOYD 


S with most other things in ite. there is no easy road 


experience must be bought, either by going to a re- 
i MA. putable specialist clock dealer and paying for his 
knowledge and advice in the price he asks, or by 
the hard way—that is, by first studying all the 
reliable literature you can find and ther “backing 
_-—*-your own judgement in visits to the shops of 
oe. general antique dealers. You will meet with dis- 
__ appointments, but there are many nice pieces, 
2 _ especially of the late eighteenth-century period, 
still to be picked up; and there is always a turn- — 
__ over of the earlier pieces. You will make mistakes 
and they will cost you money, but provided it is 
‘not too much, it is money well spent. 

; I remember in my early days buying a 
-_——- bracket-clock from a miscellaneous dealer for a 

¢ + very moderate price; it was a three-train clock— 
that i is, a clock with hour and quarter striking, i in 

‘what is known as a wooden basket case, It was 

not a fake in the true sense of the word, it was 

just a ‘ built up’ clock. When I got home and 

examined it I found that its workmanship was 
abe very coarse, its going period was between three 
pe and four days, an awkward period. A going 


| ‘A a period of anything less than eight days seriously 
rn detracts from the value of a clock; conversely, 


: clocks with going periods of one month, three 
~~ months, or still more rarely, a year, ar -corres- 
__ pondingly more expensive. . 
Returning to mi clock, the case was ate 
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wrongly called ‘ Cromwellian ’, 
is widely reproduced today. 
The. genuine article was made 
over a period ranging from the 
reign of James I to that of 
William and Mary, so you will 
see what a misnomer the term 
‘ Cromwellian’ is, Here are a 
few rules to guide you if these 
clocks attract you. When found 
they are usually relatively 
cheap. I know of exceptions to 
these rules, but they are so rare 
that they need not here be 
taken into consideration. 

Rule one: they are always 
weight driven; there is no 
winding hole in the dial. Rule 
two: they have only one hand. 
Rule three: up to 1660 they 
were all made with a balance 
wheel; this necessitated a 
square- shape going train in 
front and striking train at the 
back. After the invention of the 
pendulum about this date, 
which so improved time-keeping, almost all these clocks were 
converted to pendulum clocks; this was an easy process, so that 
to find a lantern clock, or indeed any type of clock, ‘with its 
original balance wheel is a great rarity. It is not impossible, but 
any so offered shoyld be carefully examined for marks of con- 
version, ‘such as idle or filled-in holes in the top plate, or a top 
plate of a different coloured brass to the rest of the clock. Rule 
four: they never go more than thirty hours. There is a host of 
reproductions in all sizes of this type on the market with their 
‘old stale mustardy’ colour in imitation of antique brass, but I 
have never seen one masquerading as an antique. On the other 
hand, one does. sometimes find genuine seventeenth-century 
lantern clock cases into which have been fitted modern spring 
movements, with two hands and winding through holes cut in 
the dial; whereas the genuine lantern clock is wound by pulling 
up the weight. The hands of these fitted movements are usually 
stamped out from a sheet. ; 

If you are attracted by the case and want a good time-keeper 
on the mantelpiece, buy one of these, but-do it with your eyes 
open. I have at home a delightful French clock of the late 
seventeenth century with a fine case inlaid with silver and brass. 
The dial and hands are original, but at some time during the 
nineteenth century, before the interest in old clocks had become 
so general, a modern French movement had been fitted. This 
clock gives me_ great < 
pleasure, and I shall prob- 
ably keep it until I can find 
a similar clock ‘with its 
original movement. 

I have been asked to con- 
sider here only objects that 
might be bought for £200 
or less. This will rule out 
all clocks by those few 
makers who may be con- 


3 ee tees 


Mahogany bracket clock in bell- 
type case, c. 1745 


there ate still clocks of the 
late seventeenth century by 
lesser - known London 
makers ‘which would fall 
easily into this class. It is 
unlikely that you will find 
any provincial productions 
before the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Generally anything 
made before 1735, or even 
up to 1750, can be expected 
to be carefully made, within 
the degrees of the defini- 


Mahogany chamfer-top clock by Grant, 
London, ¢, 1810, The enamel dial has 
been chipped by careless handling 
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tion, not always with the fine finish 
of a Tompion, Graham, Knibb, or 
Quare, but of good workmanshi 
nevertheless. Broadly speaking, ‘as 
clocks became more widely made 
the standard of workmanship 
deteriorated, until, in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century 
and onwards, clocks both from 
London and the provinces should 
be selected for their furnishing 
appeal rather than for their horo- 
logical qualities. The ordinary 
clock is a simple piece of mechan- 
ism and should keep good time. 

. In England, wood for cases was 
not used before about 1660, al- 
though. it had been used about a 
century earlier on the Continent. 
After the introduction of wooden 
cases, metal cases rapidly went out, 
only the lantern clock overlapping 
for about forty years. At first there 
was no standardisation and wooden 
bracket clocks varied a good deal 
in size and design; later, while the 
size still varied, design followed a 
definite trend. On the other hand, 
with the grandfather clock, or 
long-case clock as we should 
properly. call it, there was a 
definite progression in size, starting 
about 1660 with a ten-inch square 
dial, increasing to eleven inches 
about 1680, and to twelve inches 
at the turn of the century. This 
size remained standard for about 
twenty years, after which the 
arched dial, with a twelve-inch 
base and measuring sixteen inches 
to the top of the arch, became 
usual. These arched dials lasted 
until about the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, when the trend 
was towards still bigger dials and 
taller clocks. 

The early long-case clock with a 
ten-inch dial was about six foot 
six inches high and, for winding, 
hoods slid up. As the dials got 
larger, so the clocks grew taller to 
maintain proportion; this made 
the sliding-up hood impracticable 
and hoods first drew forward and 
finally had a hinged door in front. 

With dials of standard sizes, it sometimes happens that dials 
and cases are not of the same period, so care must be taken to 
see that the dial in all its details agrees with the period of the 
case, Only a careful study of the available literature will enable 
this to be done. The movement, besides having a dial that fits 
snugly into the surround in the hood, should bed nicely with 
its seatboard—that is, the thick board on to which the movement 
is fixed—on to the top of the trunk, without adjustment. The 
placing of a dial of one period into a case of a later period need 
not necessarily be of modern times; it may be due to Mrs. X’s 
desire, some one or two centuries ago, to have her clock cased in 
the then latest fashion. 

Hands are important; a fine dial with wrong hands is spoiled 
for those who ‘know’. The minute hand of a clock is probably 
that part which has the greatest amount of handling and so is 
most liable to get broken. In this case it should be replaced with 
one of the correct period. One so often sees odd hands fitted by 
an ignorant repairer. As the clocks in the period we are considering 
were all hand-made, it follows that hand replacements should 
also be hand-made. Modern mass-produced hands‘are all stamped 
out from a sheet. 


Walnut 


clock by 

Richard Rayment, Bury St. 

Edmunds, c. 1750. The figure 

of ‘Time’ above the dial is 

fixed to the pendulum and 
swings with it 
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same axle brought successively into at 
- from a hammer pond. When seen fro 
a small hole or holes in the dial plate, 


_ this case these holes do not matter; it is 


ry into all the villages, a 
_ painted iron sheet was used for a dial. bulk of these clocks 


were thirty-hour long-case clocks for 


a clock the dial of which was one of these iron sheets over which 
a thin brass sheet had been laid and wrapped round the edges to 
simulate a cast brass dial. The dial had then been made up with 
hour ring, hands, and spandrels of more or less the period of the 
case into which the movement had been placed. Designs. in the 
provinces usually lagged about twenty-five to thirty years behind 
those of London and frequently the work is less finished, but 
nevertheless there are some nice provincial pieces to be picked up 


and they are usually cheaper than London clocks. 


As clock-making spread over the country in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, specialists began to appear—makers of 


- dials, springs, fusees, etc.—and the so-called clockmaker only 


assembled the different parts he bought; indeed, in many cases 


whole movements were supplied complete with dial. and hands, 


the vendor then putting his name on the dial as maker. I men- 


tioned earlier that, generally speaking, clocks made towards the — 


African Encounter 


Smoke in My Eye 


=. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARWICH e 


HE green flanked mountains of Beikote i in Uganda are 
beautiful almost beyond belief. On their upper slopes 
impenetrable bamboo forests alternate with windswept 
moorlands on which grow giant heathers and tree ferns, 
wild greeny-blue delphiniums, and scarlet gladioli that defy all 
sense of season. The deep valleys plunge in wide sweeping curves to 
the sombre monotone of the Masaka plains. The steep sides of the 
valleys are a chequerboard of intense cultivation, for the indus- 
trious villagers spare no inch of soil if it will grow but one ear 
of millet or a single one of their famous red-skinned potatoes. 
Their neat, tidy homesteads are perched precariously on rocky 


crags or cling happily to the uneven ground. Brightly clad women- 


and naked children, their fat little bellies gleaming in the sunlight, 
~ wave cheerfully at passers-by on the road above or hopefully offer 
for sale baskets of minute eggs and vegetables. 


Where the hills sprawl lazily on to the plains graze endless’ 
herds of fine Ankole cattle. Magnificent, t red animals with huge 


_ horns, sometimes spanning six feet or more, they are held in great 
veneration by their owners, and their husbandry, even to the 
milking, is attended by much semi-religious ritual and they play 
‘a mystic but significant role in all the kingly ceremonies. 

- But beneath all this idyllic beauty lurks a malignant monster 
ever ready to inject his venomous poison into the veins of man 
or beast who passes or tarries on the plain. Walk but a couple 
of hundred yards through the luscious grass in the rainy season 
and you will emerge covered. to the waist by a myriad pinhead — 


bodies of blood-hungry ticks. Delay i in brushing them off and they 
bury their jaws into the flesh, gorging themselves until they swell 


into shiny black spheres the size of a marble. Pull them off care- 
lessly and their heads remain buried in the skin of their unwilling 
host, there to fester and corrupt. Dispose of them how you will, 


once they are fast the poison from their fangs spreads through the 


- veins of ey: victim ee fever, i ae nee death. 
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t ridge, on the further side of which the track fell almost 
ily into a narrow swamp-filled gully only a few yards across. 
papyrus was well alight and blazing furiously, the wind 
_ blowing the smoke and flames up to meet us. To stop would 
have been suicidal—by the time the old car could have been 
brought to a halt and put into reverse we should have been en- 
_ veloped: to turn on that gradient was equally unthinkable—the 
__ ¢ar would simply have rolled over and over until it came to rest 


“ 2 in the furnace below. 
aC - Through the Flames 3 


___ I jabbed hard on the throttle and we accelerated violently down 


_ out and yanked the windscreen down to shield our faces. As we 
hit the crazy bridge at the bottom the car was filled with smoke 
____and angry flames licked along the side. There was a nasty smell 
____ of burning paint. Surprisingly, we emerged, choking and blinking, 

_____ but still alive, on the far side. 5 
____ But we were not yet out of trouble. Almost immediately the 
track bore sharply round to the right, parallel to the swamp, whilst 
on our left a wail of fire raced towards us through the dry grass. I 
yelled at Ochwur. As we lurched and bounced over the wicked 
corrugations he leant over the side and with his bayonet cut the 
leather strap that held our two spare tins of petrol on the running 

board. They fell off with a clatter, one of them bursting as the 
back wheel rolled over it. Spotting a gap in the flames I turned 

the car off the road and drove straight for it. As we passed 
through the scorching heat Ochwur slid under the dashboard and 
the two men in the back crouched inelegantly on the floor. 


still smouldering embers, raising clouds of black ash. When I 
judged it safe we stopped and I ruefully surveyed the damage. 
Both headlamp glasses had gone and the lovely new paint that 
I had not yet even paid for was scorched and blistered. My right 
arm and shoulder were thoroughly reddened and as I rubbed my 
smarting head I realised there was not much hair left on that 
side either. We rejoined the road where it entered the hills a 
couple of miles further on and drove thankfully home. 
E The following week two cars, travelling in opposite directions, 
a their drivers blinded by smoke, crashed headlong into one another 
_-__and were completely burnt out. 
: If, however, fire and floods add their gruesome quota to the 
= toll of the roads in Africa, not all hazards that one encounters 
are natural or even due to the chance accidents which one learns 
_. to expect in a country where the roads-are appalling and the 
as standard of driving even more so. Some hazards, as I discovered 
3 - very nearly to my cost, are wilfully inspired, not so much 
perhaps deliberately to harm as to indicate to a prying policeman 
; that his visit is as unwelcome as it is umnecessary. 


National Sport . 
‘ Almost every year, in the dry season, when the rivers and 
§ swamps dry up and people—and cattle—can move freely where 
they will across the northern plains, the cattle-owning tribes 
_ indulge in their national sport of raiding one another in order to 
augment their herds. Usually these raids are comparatively harm- 
_____ less affairs; few people get hurt, and any cattle lost are invariably 
____ replaced when the losing side stages a return raid later on in the 
__ season. These raids provide about the only form of amusement 
these people have and everybody thoroughly enjoys them, There 

_ is always a great deal of screaming and yelling and blowing of 


chief would get killed: and that, of course, was a 
| Thing, rather like hitting the referee at a Cup Tie. Then 
flare and a real war would start. 
a Bad Thing from everybody’s point of view, 
‘ it being my job eer After a suitable 
able the younger warriors to blood their spears, the 
» wT; 
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made me sit up with a jerk. We had just breasted — 


Once through, it was clear and I drove on for a bit over the. 


Top 


chief of the losing side would send a runner into headquarters. 
Never being particularly anxiots to meet authority, and always 
ready to stop and recite his§ version of the battle (suitably 
embroidered) to any sympathetic ear, it was usually two or three 
days before he dashed into the police station, past the astonished — 
guard, and collapsed dramatically on the mat in my office, crying 
hoarsely that’ the So-and-Sos had attacked his tribe. It was 
always his tribe that had been attacked. When he was asked for 
the locality of the battle, he would point feebly and vaguely in 
the general direction of the Indian Ocean, whispering: ‘ Over 
there, Bwana’. 

It never took us long to get moving; by the end of December 
the men were thoroughly browned off with routine cotton patrols, 
the heat and the dust, and were rarin’ to get at anything or 
anybody who would put up a decent fight. The trucks moved out 
into the bush with the fully recovered and somewhat subdued 
messenger clinging for dear life to the running board of the 
leading vehicle. We never worried very much about stopping the 
war; our trouble was to find the beastly thing. When you are 
looking for trouble in an area twice the size of Yorkshire it is 
not easy to find it. Sometimes, to everybody’s embarrassment, we 
ran into the wrong war, which involved a good deal of tiresome 
explanation on all sides before we could continue on our way to 
the one we first thought of. On the whole they were a pretty 
sporting crowd. When we appeared, the combatants would down 
tools, come to meet us, and apologise profusely for causing us so 
much inconvenience. ‘ Never’, they would declare, ‘ will we do 
it again’, adding, ‘and we wouldn’t have done it this time if 
we'd known you were coming’. 


Sabotage at the Bridge 

We came close to disaster once when one of the opposing sides 
behaved in what all concerned afterwards agreed was a most 
unsporting manner. As the police convoy approached one of the 
many streams that crossed our path, I saw that thé cross timbers 
had been carefully removed from a section in the centre of the 
bridge, leaving only the two great supporting logs still in place. 
Some still smouldering embers on the bank showed all too clearly 
what had happened to the missing timbers. There was not a tree 
in sight and to find another crossing would have involved a 
considerable detour and much delay. 

There was only one thing to do. The men left their vehicles 
and built up our end of the bridge until it was some eighteen 
inches higher than the roadway on the other side. The main logs 
were pretty hefty and just took our wheelbase. Taking the first 
truck, I put the more irresponsible of the two drivers at the wheel 
of the other. I reckoned his nerves were stronger than those of 
his more sober-minded mate. Then we drove back down the track 
for a quarter of a mile, turned, and I pushed the throttle wide. 
The clumsy van swayed drunkenly and bounced like a pea on a 
washboard over the foot-wide corrugations. We hit the ‘ spring- 
board ’ and for a fraction of time were completely airborne. I just 
had time to catch a glimpse of a yawning gulf below and then 
we landed with a resounding crash on the far side. The front 
wheels were all askew and I slewed them round to avoid a tower- 
ing anthill that rushed towards us. At the cost of a wing I 
skidded round it to make way for the following truck, and slid 
to a halt. As I got out my legs gave way under me and I sat 
down héavily. 

The other driver didn’t take the bridge quite fast enough and 
the back wheels spun ominously in mid-air before biting into the 
logs. The truck finished up almost broadside on to the bank: the 
driver had enough sense to accelerate and she slid crabwise in a 
cloud of red dust before he came to a stop some yards down the 
road. The driver grinned happily at me but his face was covered 
with sweat, and he knew better than to get out of his cab in case 
he joined me on the ground.—Home Service 


Life in Clare Hall, Cambridge, 1658-1713 by W. J. Harrison 
(Heffer, 18s.) is based on four volumes of the accounts of Dr. 


* Samuel Blithe’s pupils from 1658 to 1694 and the book of Fellows’ 


accounts which he kept.as Master from 1678 to the time of his 
death in 1713. Blithe was one of the college’s greatest benefactors, 
and these pages contain such factual information as is known not 
only about him but also about the way the Fellows, students, and 
servants of the college lived their lives 250 to 300 years ago. 
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NEWS DIARY 
April 23-29 


Wednesday, April 23 


Government publishes proposals for pro- 
viding work in districts where there is a 
high level of unemployment 


At meeting of Yugoslav Communist Party 
Congress at Ljubljana, Vice-President 
Rankovic attacks Soviet leaders for 
‘interfering in the internal affairs’ of his 
country 


British Overseas Airways Corporation 
suffered loss. estimated at £2,750,000- in 
past financial year 


Thursday, April 24 


Western Powers suggest that joint meetings 
between the Soviet Foreign Minister and 
Western ambassadors should begin at 
once to prepare for summit conference 


The Governor of Malta, Sir Robert Lay- 
cock, accepts Mr. Mintoff’s resignation 
and takes over control of Civil Service 


Friday, April 25 


Sir John Elliot, Chairman of London 
Transport, has meeting with Mr. Frank 
Cousins and Mr. H. R. Nicholas, the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary of the 
T.G.W.U., over busmen’s wage dispute 


Government plans announced for assisting 
workers who. move from areas where 
work is scarce 


Saturday, April 26 


New Russian Note about preparatory talks 
for a summit conference includes pro- 
posal that Poland and Czechoslovakia 
should be represented at any joint meet- 
ing of ambassadors 


Mr. Mikoyan, Soviet Deputy Prime 
Minister, says in Bonn that Russia no 
longer feels bound.by Geneva agreement 
on German reunification 


Sunday, April 27 


Rebel tribesmen in Aden surround fort in 
which there is a British official and a 
platoon of. Government Guards 


United States to ask U.N. Security Council 
to approve immediate setting up of an 


international inspection systém in the 
Arctic 


Monday, April 28 


Breakdown of talks between London Trans- 
port Executive and the T.G.W.U. over 
busmen’s wage claim 


Governor. of Malta issues proclamation 
banning all demonstrations and public 
meetings for three months after incidents 
during one-day general strike 


Law of the Sea Conference, attended by, 86 
nations, ends in Geneva without agree- 
ment on territorial waters or fishing 
rights 

British tanker burnt out after being bombed 
at Indonesian port 


Tuesday, April 29 


Mr. Cousins asks Minister of Labour to 
intervene in London bus dispute 


President Nasser arrives in Moscow on State 
Visit 


THE LISTENER 


The scene in the Legislative Council’ Chamber in Government Building, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
on April 22 as Princess Margaret opened the first parliament of the new West Indian Federation. 
On Her Royal Highness’s right is Lord Hailes, the Governor General. Sir Grantley Adams, the 

Federal Prime Minister, replied to the Princess’s speech 
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celebrate Israel’s tenth anniversary of i 


endence on April 24 


iva 
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Tanks taking part in the military parade held in the National University Stadium, Jerusalem, to 
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The Duke of Edinburgh reviewed the annual parade of the Queen’s Scouts 
at Windsor Castle last Sunday in place of Her Majesty, who had a cold. He 
is seen talking to Scouts from the Commonwealth after the ceremony 


cess Margaret arriving to lay the foundation 
of the new City Hall in Port of Spain on 
| 24. She is escorted by the Mayor, 
_ Councillor Dennis Mahibir 
Left: W. Knight (Great Britain) winning the finals of the British hard court 
lawn tennis championships at Bournemouth last Saturday when he beat 
G. Merlo (Italy) 5—7, 6—0, 6—2, 6—3 


be watching (from above) the re-enactment 

the Battle of Britain in the underground 
ip, R.A.F. Fighter Command, at Uxbridge 
unveiled a commemorative plaque. The room 
lighter Command during the Battle of Britain 


a Nigerian king and queen which is among 
twelfth and sixteenth centuries) found at Ife 
w on view at Manchester Museum 


The new Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Plumpton Wilson, pronouncing the 
blessing after his enthronement on April 25 in Chichester Cathedral 
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To fly Britain’s V-Bombers calls for a highly developed sense of responsibility, and the men who fly them must also have more than a fair share of skill and initiative... 


Flying in the Missile Age. The advent 
of the stand-off bomb (air-to-ground 
missile, for despatch several hundred 
miles from a target) greatly enhances 
the vital role of the V-Bomber Force 
for many years to come. 


See for yoursel... 


Cedok, the Czech National Tourist organisation has now 

arranged a most attractive series of coach tours through this lovely 
little country. 

A day trip in the region of beautiful “ golden 

Prague”’ (£3.4.0 all inclusive) 

or a twelve day tour of the 

entire country, really getting to know | 

the places and people. 
(£44.14.0 inclusive) 


Glorious mountains, ancient choose 
architecture, lovely villages, full 

of interest... 

A six day tour of the castles of for 
Bohemia and Moravia 

(£17.5.0 inclusive). These yourself 


are but a few of the tours you 
can choose from. 

Wherever ‘you go it will 

be in good company, with 

the finest of food and 
accommodation arranged. 

And Cedok guarantees 

that every tour they 

advertise does actually 

take place. 

Prices are reasonable anu 
arrangements are quite 
simple. It is a grand 
chance to get to know 
this beautiful little 
country and its people. 


SEND FOR DETAILS FROM: 


Czechoslovak Travel Bureau Cedok (London) Ltd. 
45 OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.1 OR USUAL AGENTS 


How does an R.A.F. flying 


Aircrew Selection. First you go for 4 
days to Hornchurch for a series of 
tests. Alertness of mind, as well as 
quickness of hand and eye, will stand 
you in good stead. 

Basic Training. Once through Horn- 
church, you are a. potential officer, 
ready to do your basic training. This 
you finish with the rank of Acting 
Pilot Officer. Then begins your flying 
training: during which you do your 
first solo flight. 

Passing Out. Advanced flying training 
takes you to aerobatics, formation 
flying and instrument flying. Once you 
successfully complete your course on 
Vampire jets, the great moment 
comes, at the passing out parade, when 
you step forward for your ‘wings’. 
Joining a Squadron. First you go to 
an Operational Conversion Unit. 
Soon after you qualify you are shaking 
hands with your new squadron 
commander. Your life in a bomber 
squadron has begun. 


; The Royal Air Force 
b 


career begin? What, briefly, are the stages before you 
join the V-Bomber Force? 


How to Join. You can join the R.A.F. 
through the Direct Commission 
scheme, which offers you the choice of 
a permanent career right up to pension 
age or a twelve-year engagement 
with the option of leaving after eight. 
(If you leave after twelve years you 
take back to civilian life a tax-free 
gratuity of £4,000.) Alternatively, 
there’s. a five-year Short Service 
Commission. Whichever you choose, 
the pay is good. The new increases in 
pay and allowances, effective from the 
Sth April, mean that a Flight Lieu- 
tenant of 25 can, with full allowances, 
earn more than £1,500 a year. 

If you are between 17} and 26, if 
you have the General Certificate of 
Education, the Scottish Leaving 
Certificate, or their equivalent, then 
write, stating age and education, 
to the Air Ministry, Dept. (LT13), 
Adastral House, London, W.C.1. 
We will send you all you need to 
know. 


Fl ying...and acareer 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 
Premium Shares: a unique investment system offering 
increasing rates of interest. 


NET YIELD 


AN 


GROSS YIELD 


Income Tax paid by the Society, equivalent, 
where Income Tax at the standard rate is 


4 Ly oF including premium of }% paid retrospectively 
4/0 after twelve months, equivalent to...£7.7.11% 


1O/_ including premium of 3% paid retrospectively 
4r% : 


after three years, equivalent to 


£7.16.6% 


These rates are applicable where the standard rate of 
Taxis payable. Write for free brochure, which contains 
details of this safe and attractive way of saving. 


PIGCADILLY BUILDING 


SOCIETY 


Sey Estate House - 31 Dover St - Piccadilly W1 


Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 
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r. Anthony Hurd, M.P., is wrong in 


gh I could not help but be concerned 

y the way in which the monoculture of sheep 

_ had brought about deterioration of much of the 
% nds Ca pe. =~ 

Bio some of the Falldand Islands Company's 


ydes 


* the pastures. The fact remains however that 
4 the real problems of deterioration concern the 
whole landscape rather than the relatively small 
areas in the vicinity of farms, Until some con- 
< siderable changes are made in grazing manage- 
_ ment and in the methods of exploiting the land, 
then, as far as I can see, deterioration will con- 
tinue: 
‘There is need, I think, in the Falklands for a 
$ considerable amount of fundamental research on 
: natural productive capacity of such marginal 
areas. The Falklands in many ways offer special 
_ opportunities for this type of research and I 
should like to see postgraduate research fellow- 
_ ships instituted so that long-term ecological 
research can be carried out.—Yours, etc., 
Durham ; J. B. CracG 


~ Rebuilding in Japan 
_ Sir,—In Tue Listener of March 27 I read 


with great interest Mr. Noel Moffet’s account 


of present-day Japanese architecture, and I was 
_ Pleased, though not surprised, to learn that 
Japanese architects are developing a new aes- 
thetic: But there is one point on which, with 
' respect to professional men, I would question 
_ the accuracy of information given to him. 

As a resident of Tokyo both before and after 
the 1923 earthquake I doubt whether it is true 
that ‘the only buildings left standing in the 
centre of Tokyo were the Imperial Hotel and 

a reinforced-concrete warehouse designed by 
_ American engineers’, The row of red-brick 
"government offices near Hibiya Park, built (I 
_ think) in the ’nineties, was left standing and 
: ; ‘testified to the value of good materials and 
honest bricklaying. Among the large structures 
that collapsed were some reinforced-concrete 
iz office buildings designed and erected by an 
__ American construction company. 
_ Mr. Moffet suggests that Japanese feaditionl 
architecture does not withstand earthquakes. As 
an unqualified statement this seems to me 
wrong. A great number of Japanese houses in 
a all parts of Tokyo came through severe shocks 
_ with Tittle damage. The real agent of destruc- 


ih 
cm 
ae 


“ 


s of Tokyo and Yokohama and caused the 
ric death-roll in those cities. I do not believe. 
it the ancient buildings still standing in all 


ag aig ee age ei a reco 
fire, but few of complete destruction 
wed < ee 

other point: it is not true that aa 
ore bases before the Ameri 


hes and a 


work and I strongly support the efforts they 
are making to improve the condition of some of — 


-his audience in a 


“ness very familiar’. 


rts of Japan are exceptional. In a study of © 
: Kenilworth 


ot otters to the Editor — 


_ nomenclature of blocks, wards, streets, alleys 


and lanes, and to find an address was to explore 


“that as an ecologist my visit to the . 4 labyrinth. 
d Islands was a depressing one. On the ~~ Yours, etc., 
, it was a tremendously stimulating visit — 


Stanford, California GEORGE SANSOM 


Architecture of the Stage 


Sir,—While sympathising with Mr. Charles 
H. Gibbs-Smith, and admitting the disadvantage 
of the inability of all the actors to face all 
sides of the house at once, I would like to point 
out that although he may not have appreciated 
Thornton Wilder on a peninsular stage, Mr. 


Guthrie was speaking on behalf of William 
Shakespeare, and not Thornton Wilder. 


In the type of play Mr. Gibbs-Smith refers to, 
the bareness of a peninsular stage is not 
ameliorated by the prosaic reality of the dialogue, 


_ whereas Elizabethan drama was intended to give 
- the greatest effect on just such a stage. The 


descriptions which evoke mental images on bare 
boards were the art of Shakespeare. This process 
of creating a real, and not illusionary, setting 
in the minds of the audience draws them into 
the play in that, to a certain extent, they ‘ take 
part’ as mental stage-hands for their own 
benefit. Thus the drama will carry its audience 
with it far more successfully than if those mental 
images are unrealistically materialised in painted 


- cardboard. 


If we give Shakespeare scenery we are stealing 
the thunder of some of the greatest passages in 
the English language; if we put him beyond 
‘picture frame’, we are 
destroying his reality. That the peninsular stage 
did give the desired effects for the Elizabethans 
can be seen by reading the comments of con- 
temporaries like Sir Henry Wotton, who wrote: 
“The King’s players had a new play, called “ All 
is True”, | King Henry VIII, performed at the 
Globe on June 29, 1613] representing some prin- 
cipal pieces of the reign of Henry VIII... 
sufficient in truth within a while to make great- 
And all this reality on a 
stage whose properties were so small as to evoke 
the lament: 

And so our scene must to the battle fly; 

Where—O for pity !—we shall much disgrace 

With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 

Right ill-disposed in brawl ridiculous, 

The name of Agincourt. 

In spite of all our present-day scenic wonders, 
it appears we have much to learn from the 
Globe. As to Mr. Gibbs-Smith’s complaint about 


his fellow observers’ faces, it suffices to indicate 


that in the Globe the spectators were either all 
facing forward in the yard, or, if in the galleries, 
looking down on to the stage, and that owing 
to the amphitheatrical nature of the theatre Mr. 
Guthrie envisaged, the same conditions would 
prevail as in the Globe galleries for the majority 
_of spectators, I can do no better than to direct 
Mr. Gibbs-Smith to Stratford, Ontario. 

Yours, etc., 

- Ropney S. BARKER 


Sir,—Mr. Herne is lucky if he has attended 
any performance, apart from tke very illuminat- 
pe ones sometimes given unprofessionally in 


* 


boys’ schools, which made the smallest pretence 
of being concerned to present Hamlet as the 
Prince of Denmark. What the theatre usually 
offers is ‘a well-known actor in fancy dress’, 
and the play handled rather as though it were a 
study or portrait of the hero very large in the 
foreground, with a more or less ornamental 
Denmark somewhere in the background well 
behind him. Not, of course, that the decor is 
unobtrusive in contemporary production, but 
Denmark usually is. 

And yet the play really is about the Prince 
of Denmark, and Denmark is as good as being 
one of the main protagonists in the dramatic 
plot. Hamlet is interesting not merely as we take 
it now, subjectively, but because it is about what 
happens to ‘ good’ characters within a rotting 
and corrupt state. A theme one might have 
thought every bit as pertinent and intensely ex- 
citing to the modern mind as the fashionable 
emphasis on dear old psychology is. 

Of course, Shakespeare’s psychology is sound 
and holds water exquisitely, but he did not seem 
to see life reduced entirely to those terms. His 
themes are larger, and when he wrote his play 
about the Prince of Denmark, the state was an 
essential, not an irrelevant or insignificant, factor 
in the dramatic intention, and we miss half the 
dramatic. point if it is not given full play in the 
production. 

The kind of stage they have in Stratford, 
Ontario, encourages the producer to present the 
whole play, and should do more than any argu- 
ments about it ever will to put those parts of 
the play we now present out of balance (as 
though the play were only the setting for a role 
and not the thing itself) back into a truer per- 
spective. 

The dismissal of the State of Denmark from 
its dramatic importance affects the balance and 
the interpretation of all the important secondary 
characters, who are not in the play for the pur- 
pose of illuminating aspects of Hamlet’s subjec- 
tive personality, but for the purpose of revealing 
the condition of the state, which condition in 
the end leaves no one uncontaminated, That is 
what the play is about, and we should not mind. 
After all, it is a subject even more topical than 
Freud.—Yours, etc., 


London, N.W.3 MarGARET CROZIER 


‘Ivanoy’ 

Sir,—Mr, Roy Walker says, in reviewing the 
broadcast of ‘Ivanov’ (THE LISTENER, April 
24): ‘Sir John Gielgud has a genius for making 
despicable characters sympathetic’, Any praise 
of Sir John’s beautiful performance is welcome, 
but I should question whether Ivanov was ‘ des- 
picable” in Chekhov’s eyes, Bad though his be- 
haviour was, he had a kind heart and a sensitive 
conscience. Here at least are the seeds of nobility. 
If the practical Westerner often has little use 
for men who cannot live up to their principles, 
the great nineteenth-century Russian writers are 
conspicuous for their charity towards human 
weakness, In this they seem to reflect the spirit 
of the Orthodox Church. 

Yours, etc., 


Bedford G. M, Les 


To the Farmer 


Ra And the wars came, ond you ‘still pace 
_ Your crude obstetrics with flocks and herds. - 
You went out early under a dawn sky, i 


7 _ *. Of your deep eyes earthward. The crops. grew, 
7 ____Nursed by your hands, to be mown later _ wie “al 
ss By the hot sickle of flame; no tears 


oe The enemy gone, and led your cattle ~ 
To the black fields, where slow but surely - : 


ae Of nature over the brief violence 
~~ Of man. You will not do so again.» 
Res; THomas- 


vs 


Winter Poem 
Showers raid the coastal strip: inland 
._ rains march continually against the earth — 


~ 


from bushes, scattering the birds 


who. understand it is time for a different sky: 
tomorrow, winter begins. I feel the frost ~ 
grip my bones already; the green ice : 

ea will wrench the ewes to tatters on the pond 


till there was never such a word as warm. 


# J Indoors, I sit by the lamp and pretend to read— 3 


_ akind of safe-conduct pass against the storm 
_ banging the sky about like an iron lid. 


i Gardening . ‘ ‘ea 


grow. But in recent years the collectors 
have introduced new species from the Hima- 


a _ layas, China, and Tibet, with the result that - 


; gentians have become better understood and 
oe ae 
“met with in the most unexpected quarters. 

I have seen in town gardens on a small 
_—_rockery, groups of Gentiana acaulis and verna 
full of flower, and I have also seen them used 


with great effect as an edging to the path over } 
small stones, But the variety I want to describe — 
here is Gentiana sino-ornata, This is an autumn- 


flowering variety of great beauty; to come 
upon this sino-ornata in the grass when the 


: autumn colouring is just beginning to show is , 
at one of the joys of gardening. It does not like 
‘heavy soil and will not tolerate lime. This is 


easily overcome by digging out a bed, say 
_ eighteen inches deep, and filling up with leaf 
soil and sand. Make it gritty and open. Keep 
the shape irregular and about three feet wide 


.and between dwarf shrubs planted in the grass. | : 


— ‘ , p 
a 


A aoe Lpwlk Tionelihee is shes rain 
a ree > ae matting the short, wind-bitten grass; 

- is also each single, different stone 

5 that slows the intricate journey through the pass. 


fa SEs na 


_ Savage with blood, and turned the patience ~ ty 


* iaseaa you waited till the ground was cool, — 


Green blades were brandished; the old triumph ~ i. ; 


while the wind tears off the last autumnal shreds. 


Ter he ~~ FEW years ago gentians were con- 
5 sidered extremely difficult plants to 


many fine batches of these exquisite flowers are 


This is the weather that will inks a life: 
- the seasoned guide will fall, and die of cold; 
seaward, the drowned hands "pluck and only find 


‘ a a Precipice of water with no hold. 
Thawed your bleak face with their salt current, 


KENner GEE 


- The> Prisoner 
After Gérard de Nerval’s Politique 


wees “The ‘State’ s for liberty, 
but i in. Sainte Pelagie, 


J dreaming and thinking, T $5 
bog a captive lie.- oe 


No weed, no blade of grass, 
no tiny frond of moss, 

grows in the new-built sprawl — 
of barred stone wall. ~ : N 


O bird that cleaves the sky, — 

O breeze that passes by * ~ 
‘the narrow-horizon > a 
ofemy prison, . I 


in your swift pride of wing ~~ | 
_ pluck me some growing thing, - 
some smal] and verdant shred 
_with wind-stirred head! 


ae: An Autumn-flowering Gentian ie 


By F. H. STREETER 


« 


This ois the best setting for sino-otnata. The 


flowers are a brilliant blue, and the plants four 
to six inches in height. They last indoors for 
‘weeks if the rooms are not too hot. They are 
hardy plants and-I have seen the flowers peeping - 
above a covering of snow and they did not seem 


to mind. If you have no shrubs or grass, do 


~ 


: Fron autumn’ s fates let one a” 
ee whirl at my fectandrun  . 
‘painted in all the hues | ar. 
~ that flowers use!” it che ‘ 
‘That my sad aan may knows 
_ Nature and God still uk : 

alive beyond the cell 


4 ~ peberean + dwell, ee 7 a e 


Nbr aA ~ 
Sgrant 1 me this brief deinhitee 1 Se 
a: - Once more to have the sight 


before the winter keen titi—it— ; 
POL: something sree jog 

; BRAN Hit © i> a 

- a 

- oie 7 Winter’s End ~ “3 4 
OFWe shall not watch the long aay ; 4 

_ Of snow, nor feel its sudden. flight ae 


~ Alarm our sleeping eyes, and play ; 
Its rosy waterfalls across the white rier 
a Suspensions of the rising day. . 
_ Nor shall we hear its airy flakes — eS Dar ett 
r Feather the quiet as they fall . 
‘a Their massive winds upon the rae ee 
* Nor shiver through their leaning wall 
pihet always mends what nothing aes 


ae Lat winter reste: our breath again — 

_ Upon a branch where’summer blew, _ 
_ Will it recall the season when 

+ We made one weather out of two, 

: “And snow its secrets on us then? : 
ANDREW James © 


Z 


not despair, they will thrive on plain. soil as 
long as you give them the right ia to. 
root in. : 

When Gentian’ ‘sino-ornata pees ‘estab- 
lished it increases rapidly, and this is where you 


want to keep an eye on the plants and see they | 
do, not ‘become too thick and overcrowded. 


Divide the plants every three years or so; every 
- jittle bit: will grow; lift the whole batch, take 


out the old soil and replace with fresh leaf soil 
and sand. Peat would answer if you have no 
leaf soil. Cover the roots with a few leaves ae e 
they are out of the bed to make sure they do- 
not get dry, The roots are white and fleshy, and 


up to a foot in length, Here is a tip: when 3 


replanting at four inches apart, wash these roots r 
before setting them firmly in the new compost. 
Use plain rain water} the roots seem to like 
that and they start away at once. ‘Another tip f 
is -water.them if the weather is very ‘dry at 
“the » end ‘of April and early May—they do ‘not 5 
a R frought. Keep down any weeds that may 
ing up between the plants until” the growths — rs 
choke out the weeds. eee - 
acd ae: From a talkin Nerwo hre 


. 
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these are what the world’s steel experts will see at the 


A scale model, perfect in every detail, of the new steelworks being erected at Durgapur, India, by a group of British 
firms. It is one of the exhibits in the Steel Industry’s stand at Brussels. The works embody the latest technical advances, 


World sees Britain’s revolutionary 
new steel techniques at Brussels exhibition 


New steels—new uses—new ways of making it— 


British Steel Industry’s stand 


T THE BRUSSEES EXHIBITION Britain’s Steel 
Industry is on show to the world. The 
Steel stand in the British Industries pavilion 
has something to say not only to steel experts, 
but to everybody. 

No one who visits it can be left in any doubt 
about the vitality and modernity of our Steel 
Industry, nor of the vision and enterprise of the 
men, at all levels, who Keep it running. 


Elaborate Models 

It is a fascinating story that it tells, and it is 
told in a fascinating way. There are vivid colour 
photographs of skilled men at work; examples 
of advanced steel products and alloys; elaborate 
and ingenious models. 

One model shows the great new steel works 
being built at Durgapur in India by a group of 
British firms. Another shows the two stages in 
making castellated beams, a unique construc- 
tional principle which can be seen in use in the 
stand itself. 

More steel — new uses 
Britain’s steel output has increased by over 


two-thirds since 1946, while fuel consumption 
per ton of steel has been reduced 15%. Visitors 
will be told of plans to increase capacity by a 
further 7 million tons in the next five years. 

They will see some of our new high- 
performance special alloys; heat resistant and 
stainless steels for beating the ‘ heat barrier’ 
in flight, and for atomic power stations; vacuum- 
melted steels of exceptional purity. 


Something they won’t see 

What visitors can’t see — though perhaps they 
may infer it —is the spirit that makes Britain’s 
Steel Industry so confident and forward look- 
ing : the welding of brains and skill into a team 
in which everyone has a sense of ‘ belonging ’; 
the mutual confidence between management 
and men; the satisfaction of doing a hard job 
supremely well. But the results are there for 
the world to see. 


How British steel spans 
the world 
There are exhibits showing British steel in 
use all over the world : models of the projected 


Forth Road Bridge and of the world’s largest 
radio telescope, jet engines, surgical instru- 
ments, a diesel engine bogie cast all in one 
piece —all of British steel. 

There are other countries that make more 
steel than Britain, but none that makes it better, 
and no major producer that makes it so cheaply 
-and prices were reduced in March. The 
story of the great technical advances that make 
this claim possible is the theme of the British 
Steel Industry’s stand at Brussels. 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 


pS 


The reactor globe of the Dounreay Atomic Power station 
is built of steel plates made and assembled by entirely 
new techniques, specially devised for this particular job. 


- more precise adjective), 


4 
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PE ey happens, occasionally, that a seriously 
considered and carefully prepared exhibi- - 


tion reveals a whole man. The exhibition’s 
size matters very little, though a small ex- 
hibition can only reveal the whole of a small 


' man. Ng he big Signac display at the Marlborough 


Galleries is extraordinarily complete, not because 
jt contains so much but because it reveals, in 
two stages, the whole of Signac. It 
demonstrates just how far perseverance 
and integrity can take a man to whom 
the gods have given everything an artist 
could desire except genius. 

The word is not an empty one, for I 
suspect that genius always takes its 
possessor a little further than he intended 
to go and therefore constantly surprises 
him as well as us. I feel sure that Signac 
never surprised himself. I am tolerably 
certain that Cézanne did. Signac pos- 
sessed a not uncommon temperament 
that regards the making of a work of art 
as a process—an immensely difficult pro- 
cess that made infinite demands on his_ 
sensitivity and on his control of his 
medium. He had an exceptional supply 
of both and he spent an arduous life 

_ refining on the former and perfecting the . 
latter. His way of seeing Nature was like — 
no one else’s, yet it contained no magic: 
-he evolved a wonderful technical freedom 
within the limits of his | divisionist 
method, yet it paralysed his intuition. So 

_ that when, after a long series of brilliant 
preparatory (‘exploratory’ would be a 

sketches, he 
settled down to build up a final state- 

_ ment, he could add nothing—no extra 

profundity—to his first brilliance. 

Those are the two stages of Signac— 
exploration and statement. And what the 
exhibition reveals is that a merciful 
Providence constantly urged him to go 
on exploring long after he had collected 
enough material for another statement. That is 
not a long-winded way of saying that he was a 
fluent, expressive water-colourist and a dogged, - 
wooden painter. That we knew already. It is a 


proof that he confused the end with the means. 
In working his way so patiently to an envisaged » 


destination, he failed to realise (as this exhibition 
makes us vividly realise) that the journey is 
more important than the arrival. . 

The excitement of that journey, the most 


trivial as well as the most delightful of- its ad-— 


- ventures, is shown in more than 200 drawings 
and water-colours that range from colour notes 


or construction notes to fully realised composi- - 
tions to which each little dab of colour.adds _ 
_ something essential to the rich final mosaic, Nor 


was there any limitation imposed by ‘ favourite’ 
subjects. The movement of boats, the architec- 


ture of clouds, the bones of mountains, the sil- 


houettes of buildings each provided him with a 
problem and suggested an appropriate set of 
rhythms. ° 

The remainder of a crowded week’s exhibi- 


“Les Modistes’ 


By ERIC NEWTON 


tions divide themselves fairly sharply i into realists 
and fantasists. 

Realists: 1: Sheila Fell ‘at. the: Beaux Arts 
Gallery. Hers is the kind of realism I like, for 
there is something desperate in ith Tt: happens © 


“that I know and love the Cumberland mountains 


she paints. Therefore I can detect in her a 


_ Passionate will to interpret them very exactly— 


(1885), by Paul Signac: 
Marlborough Fine Art 


their grey-green bulk, their dark a eacaes the 


r claustrophobia of the white cottages that cling 


uneasily to their lower slopes, the queer threat 
_ of the clouds that settle on their summits, the 
sprinkle of snow that never covers them but 


explains the sculpture of their forms. They are | 


quite unlike the mountains of Wales and Scot-_ 
land and no one, I think, has Painted them with 
such honesty. : ao 

2: Degas at the Lefévre Gallery, Mennls D repre- 
sented by a set of small monotypes whose sub- 
jects are, for the most part, drawn from the 


-maisons closes of Paris.. Degas, as Mr. Douglas 


Cooper points. out in his factual foreword to the 
catalogue, produced about 200 monotypes, and 
as they are not, except in a technical sense, 


‘prints’, only a single example of each exists. | 


London has not hitherto had the opportunity 
of seeing them. They are extraordinarily skilful. 
Perhaps that is the first and the last. impression 
left by the exhibition. The manipulation of paint 


_on the surface from which they are transferred 


paper is uncannily confident, not to say 


4 


' trom the exhibition at 


_ its impressive Jack Yeats show, now proclaims | 


a well-picked anthology, two-thieda of which is 


;z Pan, bt { 
tricky, But they are. = aaueted in shee many « 0: 
them reveal an un-Degas-like attitude to the aj 
subject. Degas habitually avoided the glamorous © + 


‘because he was a realist. He was equally © in- 


capable of Lautrec’s mocking laughter. But here 
there are slight accents of disgust, | an over- 7 
emphasis. on_ flabbiness or on deliberately _ 
graceless gestures, as though, for once, he were 7 
indulging in moral _ judgements | that < 
contradict his objective realism. 
» 3: Jean Vinay atthe Adams Galleys’: § 
%: townscapes_ of Paris. Sensitive, affection- — = 
ate, and with an unusual sense of the | 
~ spatial journey into the picture. Plane 
leads back into plane, streets tempt one 4 
to travel along them past each building 
in order to discover what lies round _the 
corner. But Vinay’s paint is over- 
laboured and every surface tends to be a 
monotonously crumbling surface. _ . 
Fantasists: 1: Painting and- Sculpture | 
_of the Eighteenth Century at the Arcade 
Gallery. A mixed show that contains a 
number of rococo meringues—mytho- 
logical or allegorical or religious arti- 
ficialities in which taste and _stylishness 
are all-important and feeling so super- 
ficial that mythology and religion become x 


_ practically indistinguishable. a 
ez Aldo Pagliacci at the “Arthur a 
Jeffress Gallery. Contemporary near- 


surrealist obsessional fantasy. Clear-cut, 
arid dream-imagery: black bulls pursu- — 
-ing human victims up flights of steps: — 
_ forbidden doorways: arresting content, — 
competent but not memorable design and - 
colour. © 

_3: Asger Jorn at the lava of Con-. 
temporary Arts, a young Danish painter 
who has developed, over a period of 
fifteen years, out of neo-Cubism into the 
most violent kind of contempérary Ex- 
_ pressionism. His last paintings, frighten- 
_ ingly tragic or ironi¢, hectic or sinister — 


‘ 


‘in colour according to his mood, are so frenetic 


in their handling of paint that one understands © 


why the catalogue foreword is headed La Golére 


de forn. This is not the cynical anger ‘of our 
own angry young men. In fact, I doubt whether — 
‘anger’ is the right word. I suspect that the 
act of painting itself can sometimes produce a . 
kind of physical hysteria out of which imagery 
emerges, unbidden by the artist. 

Two mixed shows are worth visiting. The 
William Hallsborough Gallery in Piccadilly 
Arcade contains some excellent small-scale.Dutch — 
pictures, a miraculous little wash drawing by — 
Guardi, and a prosaic view by Marieschi of the 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute in which b 
the foreground figures are charged - with | a vein ~ 


of. Iyric poetry that splits the picture in two. — 


The Waddington Gallery in Cork ‘Street,, after. i 


the nature of its taste by a ‘ House Exhibition’— _ 


gt 


«dng from the recent and contemporary Ecole ff 


plette. By Maria le Hardouin. 
Staples. 18s. 

[CE GOUDEKET’S memoir, Close to Colette, 
rht her too close to us; the more intimately 
uainted we became with her the more 
ic It it was to judge her significance. Mme 
‘douin’s biographical study restores the 
ce which Colette was always at pains. to 
“People think I am drawing my own 
t’, she wrote in La Naissance du four; 
patient, it is only the model for one’. This 


ette’s seventy-odd books and it is Mme 
in’s purpose to give it consistency; the 
t is a small volume of precise, delicate 
manship which would have earned, one 
nes, the subject’s approval. It has been 
slated by Mr. Erik de Mauny with a respect 
+ the English language which is not always 
found in those employed on the English version 
F Colette’s collected works. 
The paradox of Colette’s oeuvre is that 
gh every page is drenched with her per- 
mality she is, in fact, the least confessional of 
modern writers. She observed rather than 
probed, she deliberately excluded ‘ideas’, and 
h craftsman’s prose had brilliant surface 
tather than depth. André Gide understood and 
ected her gifts: ‘. .. the strict demands 
she makes on herself keep her within the exact 
‘dimensions of her capabilities’. This is the 
‘chosen stance of the classical author, and it is 
yery revealing to discover how often a passage 
rom Colette can find its natural place beside 
some Horace and Tibullus. She knew no Latin, 
‘but so profoundly did she honour the genius 
of French writing that whenever she sat down 
to her work-table (which was every afternoon) 
her struggles with the French sentence exposed 
_the bones of its latinity. She had none of the 
factitious classicism which disturbs us in 
Maurras or even Vincent Muselli, and obviously 
she never bothered to consider what kind of 
writer she should try to be. Only in some of 
the novels do we sense the aridity which afflicts 
modern French letters when there is a doctri- 
Maire rejection of romantic experiment. Mme 
Hardouin argues that the novels are the least 
satisfactory manifestations of Colette’s talent. 
Perhaps even Chéri will eventually settle into 
_ companionship with Toulet’s Mon Amie Nana 
as survivals from the rive-droite world of a 
particular period. Toulet also was one of Willy’s 
protégés. 
_ Colette always asserted that she had no voca- 
for authorship and it is possible that 
Willy the slave-driver she would never 
. written at all. Her apprenticeship to this 
wnician saved her from the easy effusions 
ich usually lie in wait for the woman writer. | 
She owed him nothing she could pot pay 
. She could never repay her incomparable 
and now whenever we remember | 
ett it is to find ourselves in the presence of 


itho 


ton 


x othe: 
“ae 


a re-reading is ‘Early Upbring- 
; there we enter where Colette really 
ao the very last days of her life—the _ 


del’ for a self-portrait was refracted through: 


‘The chapter of Mme Hardouin’s book — 


iv sae . 
. 
(x 


- The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


passionate curiosity and capacity for wonder 
which initiated this vivid child into the com- 
pany of birds and beasts and flowers and 
brought into being the books that are Colette’s 
undisputed masterpieces. Or will posterity come 
-to valu@ the last writings above all the others? 
“Even more vividly than the art of living’, 
writes Mme Hardouin, ‘what she -gives us is 
an art of growing old’, and does not hesitate to 
compare L’Etoile Vesper and Le Fanal Bleu 
with certain essays of Montaigne. The child... 
the old woman, the indomitable stoic on her 
‘divan-raft’ above the gardens of the Palais 
Royal: this is the great Colette. ‘Oui, c’est 
encore une fois la brusque saison. Ecrivons 


encore: quand je reléverai la téte ce sera peut- 
étre Pété’. 
Japan’s Economic Recovery : 


By G. C. Allen. Oxford. 25s. 


Twelve years ago Japan lay prostrate and 
dispirited, For the first time in her long history 
she was experiencing the bitterness of defeat. 
With her principal towns and cities devastated 
by bombing, her factories in ruins, her once 
powerful merchant marine destroyed, all her 
Overseas Possessions stripped from her, her over- 
seas trade stopped, her foreign assets lost, and 
her victors planning the destruction of her main 
industrial. financial, and commercial structure, 
Japan’s revival as a great industrial Power in 
the foreseeable future might well have seemed 
unlikely to the world at large, Yet today this 
recovery is virtually complete; and although her 
export trade has not yet reached its pre-war 
level, her industrial productivity is more than 
double what it was in the nineteen-thirties, her 
financial stability has been restored, her merchant 
‘marine is expanding rapidly, and by 1956 she 
had become the world’s largest ship-builder, Her 
rapid recovery is only comparable with her 
meteoric rise from the position of a small, back- 
ward, unimportant Asian country in the 
eighteen-fifties to the status of a great world 
power after her defeat of Russia in 1905. 
Her success in recovering so quickly from the 
effects of her shattering defeat in the summer 
of 1945 has been due to a combination of good 
luck and good management, and the great virtue 
of Professor Allen’s latest study lies in the skill 
with which he has shown how this success has 
been achieved and what the prospects are for 
further developments. Without in any way 
detracting from the adaptability, versatility, resi- 
lience and great powers of recuperation shown 
by the Japanese themselves, he rightly stresses 
the important bearing that international events 
have had on Japan’s restoration to sound eco- 
nomic and financial health, The circumstances 
~ which forced the Americans at the close of 1947 
_to revise their policies and give dollar aid to 
Japan, the Allied change in attitude toward 
Japan brought about by the opening of the Cold 
War in 1948, the realisation of the need for a 
strong Japan allied to the United States as the 
~ key to Far Eastern strategy resulting from the 
_ Korean. war, the importance of the consequent 
_ special Procurement payments during the critical 


n at ‘St.-Sauveur. It was Sido’s ~ years ae 1951; these and other outside factors 
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have been of inestimable value in assisting 
Japan’s economic recovery. But the main credit, 
as shown in these pages, must go to the 
Japanese themselves. For its elucidation of all 
this and much else besides, this is a book that 
truly merits attention, 


The Polities of Inequality 
By Gwendoline M. Carter. 


Thames and Hudson. 63s. 
This exhaustive anatomy of the South African 
political parties has, in addition to its scholarly 
completeness and an objectivity which does not 
in the least involve indifference to moral issues, 
one special advantage, The author is a Canadian 
professor teaching in a university in the United 
States. Thus she does not approach the South 
African situation with the shocked incredulity 
that it provokes in some English liberals, but 
with awareness that it has its parallels; and 
she writes of Commonwealth membership with 
knowledge of what this signifies to other mem- 
bers than the United Kingdom. Her background 
enables her to make pertinent comment on un- 
expected points: for instance, she observes that 
the over-representation of rural constituencies 
against which the Torch Commando in particu- 
lar. protested is not remarkable ‘to anyone used 
to the heavy and disparate overweighting of 
rural votes in many places in the United States’. 

This is the definitive work on South African 
politics from the coming of the Nationalist Party 
to power till 1955. The aims and principles of 
each of the parties, their organisation and 
methods, their alliances, their success at the 
polls on different occasions, are dealt with in 
full, and there is a most interesting analysis of 
the treatment in the press of the 1953 election, 
which was held while Professor Carter was in 
South Africa. Organisations which have political 
aims without being themselves parties—the 
various Afrikaner organisations, the Torch Com- 
mando and the congresses which express the 
views of the unrepresented Indians and Africans 
—are also covered. That remarkable movement, 
the Torch Commando, is here treated in full 
for the first time. 

The advantage that the Nationalists derive 
from a highly centralised structure and discip- 
lined membership, from the support of the 
Dutch Reformed Church and of nearly. all 


_Afrikaans-speaking teachers, from ruthlessness 


in the pursuit of their aims and from the kind 
of certainty that is only attainable by people 
who grossly over-simplify situations, is’ not 
offset by the ability of the Opposition to draw 
on larger bank balances, since this lays the 
United Party open to the charge that it is sub- 
servient to business interests and to the kind of 
anti-Semitism which represents all Jews as rich. 
The United Party is not so certain what it 
wants, and its leaders have to devote much 
energy to the search for the right formula to 
hold its members together; it recognises the 
fact of the economic integration of European 
and African, but is careful how far it admits 
the political implications that follow, 

As Professor Carter points out, the National- 
ists really recognise this too. But by setting up 


| Gibbon’ avaael Rome 
By E. J. OLIVER 


“He (Gibbon) is more widely enjoyed, I suspect,* than iy other 


e J ff} English “prose-writer of his century, except Boswell .... His com- 
a. -placency in the Elysian Fields must be further swollen by the book: 
a! under review, which adds an unexpected feather to his cap. Mr. Oliver, 
ee = ae I take to be young, writes with unusual elegance; and his inter- - 
. be - pretation, with which I sometimes disagree, never fails to intetest. The 
. yo novelty lies in the point of view. The author is a Papist who seeks to 


explain rather than to confute the scepticism ‘of an historian whom 
he profoundly: admires.” 


RAYMOND MORTIMER, Sunday Times 


- 


| Let. Dons Delight | . 
By RONALD KNOX 12/6 net 


“Ronald Knox’s successive generations oF ons at Simon Magus 
. through three and a half centuries, debating the vexed issues of their 

day in the very accents of the times, have delighted readers for almost 
. twenty years and are likely to continue to do so.’ - 

: The Times Literary Supplement. 


Pimiey ae Letters 1] 
By G. K. CHESTERTON 12/6 net. 


Chesterton was never bored. Neither are we when he writes—as only 
‘he can—about puns and bigots and curious Englishmen, about 
pessimists and door-knockers and all the hundred and one things he 
found strange and fascinating. These essays have never before 
appeared in book form. ; 


Patierns in Comparative 


Religion | ae 
By MIRCEA ELIADE > 2 25]- net 


“Religion has done more to form the shame of world history than any 
other force. In this book Mircea Eliade, Professor of the History of 
Religion at the University of Chicago, examines hundreds of primitive 
religions in order to discover what religion is in miselts and how far 
‘one can talk of the history of religion. 


SHEED & WARD 


e NEW 1958 EDITION 
«ING VOLUMES 


Completely revised and Sroupht up to date 


Nearly 9,000,000 words - 2,500 illustrations 
; 50,000 articles and entries 


| “From the B.B.C. review: ‘It appertains tothe shelves of 
people who, in their own homes, want to use or enjoy an 
encyclopaedia. . . Itis a real encyclopaedia in its own right. ise 


From the Observer review: ‘It is a true encyclopaedia. a 


there is no work quite like it.’ 
% 5 


Groups of volumes to be published at about 
two-monrithly intervals beginning with 


- Vols 1 and II on 24th April 
Completion not later than December 1958 


Price before completion of the set, per vol. 21s. net 
After completion, per vol. 24s. net 


* Order your set now from your Bookseller to be supplied 
‘\as published at the special pre-completion price 


Prospectus fromi any bookseller or from the publishers 
J. M.DENT & SONS LTD, Bedford Street, London, WC2 


The lowest-priced major encyclopaedia 
in the English language 
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publishing. They are high quality, well printed paper- -backs on good 
paper which have already received high praise from Cyril Connolly 
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Contributors include Albert Camus, Saniucl GEORGES HENRY LEWES 
Beckett, Eugene Ionesco, Georges Arnaud These essays on the great theatrical per- 
_and others. _ 6s. 6d. sonalities of the 18th century are one of the 
THE CONFIDENCE MAN great classics of theatre literature. 10s, 6d. 
HERMAN MELVILLE THE CREATIVE EXPERIMENT 

The last novel ee the author of Moby Dick. SIR C. MAURICE BOWRA. 
12s. 6d. A yolume of essays on the revolution in 
PIERRE OR THE 

AMBIGUITIES 

HERMAN MELVILLE 


Perhaps the greatest novel by this master 
“American story-teller, 17s. 6d. 


- GERMINIE 
WILLIAM J. SMITH” 
EDMOND AND JULES DE GONCOURT ‘Here we are in the presence of a genius of 


One of the most shocking of 19th cents brilliant intellect ... the translations are a 
French novels. * labour of love *_ Cyril Connolly. 12s. 6d. 


THREE EXEMPLARY NOVELS | Hs y ‘ . 
' MIGUEL DE UNAMUNO acute ot nln la BENCe 

These works by one of the most outstanding , : 

Spanish writers of the century made a great ey ae ite 

impact on first publication. 10s. 6d. 


SELECTED WRITINGS 
MRS. APHRA BEHN. 


T. 8. Eliot, Garcia Lorca and others. 
: f° 12s. 6d. 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS | 


OF JULES LAFORGUE > 
Edited and translated by ’ 


[m 


ary French Ma in print in a bi-lingual | 
edition, 10s, 6d. 
Salested works of the first English woman PROUST a 
novelist who died in 1689. 10s. 6d. SAMUEL BECKETT 


MASTRO-DON GESUALDO This important critical study is one of the 
GIOVANNI VERGA 
Translated by D. H. LAWRENCE 
A brilliant novel of the Sicilian peasant 
‘during the Risorgimento. 10s. 6d. 


MASOCHISM IN MODERN MAN 
THEODOR REIK : 
A classic of psycho-analysis by Freud’s most Setzuan and The Caucasian Chalk Circle. _ 


porary prose stylist. \ . Unned. 
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BERTOLT BRECHT 
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ttained, so some of their leaders say, 
r 300 years, they justify the actual 
supporters demand in their own interests, 
could trouble the consciences of 
g Afrikaners as they have that of Dr. Keet. 
awhile the non-Europeans lose faith in 
ions of liberalism as are still heard 
South Africa, and their intransigence grows 
1 proportion as their civil and political rights 
are reduced. Moderate African leaders who 


Li ch 


TOLCS 


being supplanted, as they are elsewhere in 
» by younger men who will not com- 
lise at all. ‘What might have been taken 
open hands only a short time ago is now 
ded with suspicion.’ Some observers believe 


that an open conflict is inevitable. Dr. Carter - 


onsiders that armed rebellion would be crushed 
completely as to set back the African cause 
years, and that only a complete economic 
oycott, the most, difficult of all undertakings to 
wry through, could succeed. She notes that 
here are still minorities on both the European 
d non-European side who see the need for 
operation and therefore of compromise. But 
he ends on the note of doubt whether the 
lation may deteriorate to a point where they 
hav no more influence. 


padcasting (Sound and Television) 
_ By Mary Crozier. Oxford ‘Home 
- University Library’. 7s. 6d. 


_ Miss Crozier begins with an excellent and con- ' 


cis survey. of how broadcasting began: she 
examines the waves like a scientist before she 

msiders their product like a philosopher. The 
wth of broadcasting technique and policy in 
country is carefully examined: so too are 
parallel developments among the more im- 
portant nations. The record is valuable: most 
of middle age or more may think that 
‘they carry in their minds the history of radio 
as they watched (or listened) to it growing. But 
there is much they may have forgotten and the 
reminder is serviceable. 

In her social philosophy Miss Crozier is a 
Platonist at large; but she is also a devotee and 
“servant of The Manchester Guardian, She there- 

fore endures the dilemma of the Liberal who has 
‘somehow to integrate a belief in freedom with a 
‘taste for the authoritarian dominion of Platonic 


peon 


television was being fought many 
3 s, enemies of monopoly in theory, became 
che mpions of monopoly in fact. They could not 
end the idea of choice in programmes. 

- Had her book been written a year later, Miss 
Crozier might not have been so pessimistic about 
e fruits of this freedom. Viewers have recently 
n less readiness to be magnetically fascinated 
by LTV. Their early preference is easily ex- 
lained. If the allure of ‘the forbidden thing’ 
; been attached to one form of entertainment 
d the campaigners-against competition had 
.LT.V. that advantage—the millions would 
ally feel that they wished to eat the apple 
ainst which such warnings had been uttered. 
hen they had chewed it for some time, they 
aati doubts about its succulence. 


fim an ideal apartheid which Me 


f restrictions on Africans which their | 


have compromised with the United Party . 


phi losopher kings. When the battle for com-_ 


y was allocated. The necessity to fight 

for Hention was stimulating and now, in the 
very field of light entertainment, where I.T.V. 
“might be expected to succeed, the B.B.C. has a 
stronger team of comedians and sometimes better 
seripts than its rivals, Of this fact the public is 
increasingly aware. 

‘On the whole, Miss Crozier writes of all tele- 
vision with an air of suspicion. She makes the 
astonishing assertion that ‘Vision limits the 
mind and slows down comprehension’. If that 

. is so, why go to the living theatre at all? Is com- 

prehension of ‘Hamlet’ slowed down by seeing 
it well acted on stage or screen? Is the great 
actor’s visible presence a hindrance? The further 
claim that ‘ nearly all imaginative writing must 
remain with sound” will surely not find much 
support. Would the recent World Theatre pro- 
ductions arranged by Michael Barry have been 
more effective if unseen? They would certainly 
have had less attention and the fact that many 
millions were introduced, for the first time, to 
“The Master Builder’, in a presentation generally 
praised, is one for which to be thankful. To say 
that ‘the play or feature that creates a world 
for the mind’s eye must remain with sound’ is 
indeed a sweeping judgement, Miss Crozier’s 
intellectual austerity is one that Plato would 
have shared. But we are not all such addicts of 
the Platonic ‘ idea ’, 

On the practical problems of broadcasting and 
television in politics and ethics she writes 
acutely; her sympathy with the administrators in 
their problems of giving no offence and yet 
keeping programmes lively is well presented. A 
resolute defender of the Third Programme, she 
shows a qualified sympathy for minority rights 
in some matters, ¢e.g., nationalism and rational- 
ism. The total result is a first-rate chronicle of 
the new mass-medium’s rise, coupled with some 
challenging views as to its proper use and social 
implications. 


History Begins at Sumer 
By S. N. Kramer. 
Thames and Hudson. 35s. 


This is a British edition which reproduces 
almost entirely the text of the original American 
book published in 1956 under the title From 
the Tablets of Sumer. To fit the new and more 
extensive style all the changes made are in the 
illustrations, which are now slightly expanded, 
more generalised, and less concentrated upon the 
writing alone. This difference can hardly be 
called an advantage, for the present selection is 
rather haphazard, insufficiently described, and 
apparently concerned with the ‘ picturesque’ in 
general rather than with any clear objective. 
Some of the subjects are oyer-enlarged and thus 
“woolly’.in appearance, and. an odd look is 
given by the inclusion (evidently for still another 
edition) of captions in French to some, but not 
all, of the illustrations. 

Such criticism leaves unaffected the book 
itself, which is not only interesting but original 


~—in the peculiar sense of describing some very 


old ideas where they occur for the first time. 
It is, as students know, very largely due to the 
author’s own labours that we have become 
acquainted with the astonishing extent and 
‘qualities of the literature written down on clay 
tablets by the Sumerians in southern Iraq at 
the beginning of the second millennium -s.c. 
How Dr. Kramer brings out these qualities is 

showing, in one chapter after another, what 
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he called, in the American edition, ‘ Twenty-five 
firsts in man’s recorded history’, that is, so 
many fugdamental conceptions, expressed in 
literary genres, which were formulated by this 
gifted nation at least a thousand years before 
they appear anywhere else in the world. 

Something of the range and diversity of these 
notions can be gathered from his chapter- 
headings, such as ‘The First Schools’ (simi- 
larly ‘ Cosmogony ’, ‘ Golden and Heroic Ages’, 
‘Histories’, ‘Government’, ‘ Legal Codes and 
Reforms’, ‘ Agriculture ’, ‘ Moral Ideas ’, ‘ Liter- 
ary Debates’, “Library Catalogues ’, ‘ Proverbs ’). 
All of these are described in an easy style with 
numerous specimen translations by the author 
who, while rightly disclaiming finality for his 
versions, puts it beyond doubt that a whole new 
(and yet the oldest) world of civilisation existed 
in that remote period, but has been revealed in 
less than the last fifty years. To anyone 
interested in the history of ideas (and really 
new ones are not very common in the human 
mind, as herein demonstrated) this book will 
be a revelation. 


The Autobiography of Charles Darwin 
Edited by his granddaughter Nora 
Barlow. Collins. 16s. 

The Darwin Reader. Edited by Marston 
Bates and P. S. Humphrey. 
Maemillan. 30s. 

The frontispiece of Lady Barlow’s volume shows 

Darwin aged fifty-one, that is, in the year follow- 

ing the appearance of The Origin of Species. 

We see him there clean-shaven and wearing a 

liberal variety of checks. No hat obscures the 

mighty cranium or the black eye-brows. Both in 
essence and detail this portrait is more signifi- 
cant than the more familiar one of the muffled 
patriarch, and more illustrative of the Auto- 
biography. ~ 

In reading that book the impression grows 
that Darwin himself was an elemental force of 
nature developing slowly in the manner, as it 
were, of a plant which feels gently for its outlets 
and ultimately disrupts masonry with ineluct- 
able strength. His formal education at Shrews- 
bury, Edinburgh, or Cambridge was uniformly 
inapposite, At Cambridge he was ostensibly 
preparing for the Church. Clearly there was no 
vocation there. But where did his vocation lie? 

Meanwhile he rode, he shot, and kept fast 

company, in a mild way. At the same time* he 

was known as ‘the man who walks with 

Henslow ’, an omniscient professor. So the dedi- 

cation to natural science was begun and later 

confirmed by the voyage in H.M.S. Beagle. 

Thereafter the course was clear, the ideas teemed, 

the notebooks were filled, and the great books 

appeared. The checks remained, relics of an 
earlier stage of evolution. 
Since it was in 1858 that Darwin and Wallace 
opened the drama with their joint paper on 
varieties in species, Lady Barlow has chosen the 
present year to publish at last the complete text 
of this autobiography, thus marking the first of 
several momentous centenaries to come. If there 
ar: no very striking revelations in the restored 
passages, it is nevertheless a great boon to have 
everything with which so great a man described 
his self-realisation, Adorned with no literary 
graces, the story holds the reader by its lucidity 
and unaffected honesty. The editor’s notes and 
appendixes are valuable. In one of these she 


cursors in’ cnaldtionary cine: specious 


a _ grandfather ‘Erasmus and Lamarck. This is a 
matter of old controversy. An old hostile par- 
ie ticipant was Samuel. Butler to whom perhaps 


too much space: is given. Whatever may have 
been ‘ in the air’, to use Darwin’s own phrase, 
~ the editors of The Darwin Reader are indubit- 
ably justified in saying, ‘a date, 1859, a book, 
The Origin of Species, and a man Charles 
- Darwin, ~so Plainly symbolise a shift in the 
direction of thought of a whole civilisation’. 
The Darwin Reader. assembles-in some 480 
pages selections from the major works with 
admirable comments and useful bibliographies. 
Apart from the importance of Darwin’s mes- 
sage, the fact that he was no narrow specialist 
and yet never relaxed his methods for the sake 
of popular appeal guaranteed a humane quality 
in his writings that has always drawn. readers. 
The present editors are right in claiming that 
he should still be read, as the fountain of that 


evolutionary method which has now extended 


. 


cy 
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to every intellectual field. 


The. Midland peat: the Economic — 
and Social History of a Midland 
Village. By W. G. Hoskins. 
Maemillan. 30s. 


This is a full-length history of Wigston Magna 
_ from its origins to the end of the last century. 
The village, which lies upon the fringes of 
Leicester in what was once a region of high 


They repose rather in those descriptive passages “ ie ia ch one reads, His-index does not 


measured by the validity of its central. argument. | 


in which the system of husbandry from age to 


“Mr. 


‘ 


population density, has always been’ large and ~ 


crowded—much larger than most of its rural 
neighbours. It originally contained two manors, 
but their lords were non-resident and the manors 
themselves were finally broken up just after the 
- death of Elizabeth I. Apart from that dismember- 
__ ment, there were, from early times, many small 
_ freeholders in the village. Throughout most of | 
its history, therefore, the place was éne of weak 
and ever waning fardship: To the conception of 


age, the lay-out of the streets, and the form of 


the peasant houses are pieced together and dis- 
played with all the skill and fluency to which 
Dr. Hoskins’ admirers are accustomed, Could 
we have more such Midland. village histories 
from him, we might determine how far the: 
Wigston and the Midland peasant are identical. 


British Economic Policy since the War 


By Andrew Shonfield. 
Penguin Special. 3s. 6d. 


Shonfield was for eight’ years foreign 
editor of that excellent newspaper The Financial 
Times, and now is economic editor of that en- 


lightened one, The Observer. This book is less an 


account of economic policy than of his reactions 

to it during these years: is : 
~ The central failure of post-war Britain is in- 
adequate investment.... Because our wealth 
grows more slowly than the wealth of other 
countries, our prices rise faster; industrial rela- 

_ tions have grown strained, and now many people 

~ have come to be positively afraid of full employ~ 

' ment. The Government’s policies both in home 
and external affairs are constantly constricted by 
penury; the balance of payments is like a raw 
and exposed nerve: with the first-breath of adver- 
sity the economy is wracked and convulsed. It is. 
bad for the spirit of any country to live with so 
little room for manoeuvre... . 

It is. the spiritual consequences of living in a 
country with a slow rate of growth, which are 
most worrying in the long run. i : 
There is some truth in this view but it is 

overstated. The case is made to appear to rest 
on a comparison (page 1) of the rate of growth 
of this country with that of the countries of 
the European Common Market over the years. 
1952-56. This particular comparison is un- 
favourable to us: 
. States over these years is not. Again, in the ten 


the English village as a community revolving © Years since 1947 our real~income increased by a 


round a manor court Wissen Magna is 


| -~. » a tangible corrective. > Ree 


Out of an unusually large mass of material — 


_ Dr. Hoskins composes his picture of a peasant 


society, intensely conservative but not static, 
largely detached from a money economy, 
managing its staple industry through its own 
assembly, That society, the author claims, was 
suddenly shattered when, in 1766, the common 
: fields were enclosed and the peasant deprived of 
his chief defence against subjection—his 
common rights, To that climax, as one reads 
the story, written as it is with many sympathetic 
touches, the whole preceding narrative seems in _ 
retrospect to have been tending, and what fol- 


-third. Change at this rate does, in fact, fairly 
rapidly transform the social scene, and might be 
- thought enough to avoid the spiritual and cul- 
‘tural ills of stagnation—as presumably suffered 
by ancient China, Greece, or Palestine. Again, 


it is doubtful whether it is investment, or the | 


advance of technique, which causes national out- 
put to grow: some evidence points to the latter. 
It is even more doubtful whether price inflation 
can be attributed to low investment, Nor can we 
complain of having ‘ little room for manoeuvre ’; 
for no country is so rich that it has outgrown 
the economic problem. 

Mr. Shonfield distributes blame rather lavishly _ 
on all Governments since the war, Labour and 


- lows is like the last scene of some high: tragedy Conservative. His main criticism is that there 


—a rapid sequence of fatalities, It is not im- 
- Possible to question such a pessimistic conclu- 
sion. As Dr. Hoskins himself shows; “peasant 

~ aristocrats ’ 
fifteenth century, and engrossing the lands of © 
their poorer neighbours, That ‘aristocracy’ 

gained ground so that on the threshold of 
enclosure tweélvé*families owned three-fifths of 
the land, and only through the new supplement- 
‘ary activity of framework-knitting was a pre- 
carious prosperity maintained. Was the dissolu- 
tion of this society so tragic for its members? 
Were its small capitalist masters more benevo- 
lent than conventional” squires? 


But the merits of the book are not to be : 


f . 


~ whole money machine really worked’, But there _ 


has been too much pursuit of prestige: witness 
the defence programme (not too large, he says, — 
but too independently British); British lending — 


were arising in the village in the -. z abroad; British leadership in the Sterling Area; - 


and British attachment to the international im- 
Portance of sterling. In practice, however, policy 
is always a compromise: and though many of 
Mr. Shonfield’s criticisms are probably just, they 
are sometimes cocksure. “It is extraordinary ’, he 
says, ‘ how confident the bankers and the officials 
were that they knew how the bank rate and the 


are times in the next few pages when ‘he himself 
appears sure. 
In his inizoducuon Mr, ‘Shonfield remarks — 
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comparison with the United © 


tain the name of Keynes, to whom more 1 ‘th 
anyone it is due that we now have an econo 
Policy at all, in the sense which Mr. Shonfield’: 
criticisms of policy take for granted. | It is as wel 
to remember that it is still quite new. It is also 
largely due to Keynes that Britain has ae 
own interest to lie in the conscious constru 

of an international economic order; British policy 
has, in fact, remained fairly true. to. this ideal 
managed freedom, despite the flirtation with the 
idea of convertibility. Mr. Shonfield barely 
cusses our policy towards international economic 
institutions; but one of his most interesting 
chapters is concerned with the inside story of 
that latter abberation. : + q 


Tales aa a “Wildfowler. By A a Cadman, 
Collins. 21s. 
Many duck and a few geese broad in ~ Great 


Britain, but their numbers are enormously in- 
creased in the winter when the birds that breed 


in the far north are driven to less rigorous 
; Sapte. Wildfowl have always been considered 


a fair’ quarry for those * who" like | shooting, 
‘hast until a hundred years ago the wildfowler 
was more often than not a professional shooter 
who made his living by his gun. Very large 


-numbers of ducks were also captured for the 


market in decoy pools, so that the birds were 
harassed in their resting places as well as when 
flighting to and from their feeding grounds. But 
when they returned to the arctic for the summer 
’ they were safe from ‘molestation on their remote 
and inaccessible breeding grounds. Now all that 
is rapidly changing; most -of the decoys have 
fallen into disuse and many of them: have dis- 


- appeared through silting up, but the number of 


gunners is probably greater than ever before, 
and the ‘ development’ of the arctic is bringing 
grave disturbance to the breeding grounds. 

The last ten years have seen the growth of a 
widespread interest in the wildfowl of this 
country. This is due partly to the spread of bird- 
watching asa hobby, partly to what the French 
would call the ‘vulgarisation’ of ducks and 
geese promoted by the Wildfowl Trust, and 
partly to the romantically wild estuarine haunts 
of the wildfowl round our coasts that appeal to 
the escapist side of our characters chafing under 
the restraints of miscalled civilisation. 

The sense of achievement brought by success 
‘in circumyenting a wily quarry, the hardships 
“and discomforts willingly endured and defeated, 
and above all wild and remote places in which 
the wildfowler exercises his skill, make wild- 


_ fowling one of the most fascinating joys of 
youth, But a growing sense of responsibility 


comes with maturity, and those who delight in 
“destruction “find themselves turning more and 
-more towards contemplation and ape ar 
Some people, : however, never grow up; Mr 
Cadman in Tales of a Wildfowler recounts his 
experiences in shooting geese and ducks with 


_ the true gusto of youth. He is fascinated with 


_ the wild beauty of the geese and the places 
where they are found, but in spite of this a goose 
to. him is primarily a thing to be killed. Surely 
the fact that geese and duck pair for life, and 
that nearly every wild goose seeking its living 
on our shores carries a load of lead from some 
shooter’s gun, might be expected to persuade 
those who shoot because they enjoy it, and not 
__becanse: they are hungry, to stay their pcan 
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Germany and 
the Revolution 
in Russta 
1915-1918 


DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES. OF 
THE GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 


EDITED BY Z,. A. B. ZEMAN 


- While working for the Foreign Office on the 
German documents captured in 1945, Dr ~ 


_ Zeman discovered those concerning German- 


Li clogethecaby 7. 


Bolshevik co-operation in 1915-1918. Topics 
include: the ‘sealed train’ story (the journey 
of the revolutionaries from Switzerland to 
Russia via Germany); the semi-official 


- gelations of the German Social. Democrats 


with the Bolsheviks; and the mission of 
Count Mirbach to Moscow, culminating in 
his assassination. 255. net 


George KF Kennan’s 


RUSSIA | the ATOM 
and the WEST 


THIRD PRINTING tos. 6d. net 


moot LISTENER 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BROADCASTING 


SOUND AND TELEVISION 


MARY CROZIER 


In this well-informed and thoughtful book, Miss Crozier 
describes the early days and growth of broadcasting, and 
discusses its use in politics, education, religion, 
entertainment and culture. Many consider broadcasting 
as.essentially a public instrument, but it is a virtue of this 
book that it suggests the importance of the effect of 
broadcasting on the individual mind. 


(HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 7s. 6d. net 


Egyptian Years 


L. A. TREGENZA 


“How refreshing to read a book about Egypt that contains 
not a single reference to Colonel Nasser! . . . Egyptian 
Years draws an endearing picture of the grandiose 
landscape of Upper Egypt and the hardy, cheerful race 
that tills its soil.” PETER QUENNELL (DAILY MAIL) 
Illustrated 25s. net 


Christianity among 
the Religions of the 


World ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


Dr Toynbee compares the great living religions.and 
examines their position, especially Christianity, in the 
contemporary world, in which there is one great rival and 
challenge to them all—the worship of man and man’s 
collective achievements, whether this appears as 
Communism or as Nationalism. 


8s. 6d. net 
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OPERATION 


SEA LION 


‘ 


GERMAN 

PLANS FOR THE 
INVASION OF 
ENGLAND 
1939-1942 


RONALD WHEATLEY 


Based upon original German documen- 
tary evidence, here is the authentic 
account of Hitler’s plans for the invasion 
of Britain, and an assessment of the 
reasons for their ultimate rejection. The 
author is engaged on historical research 
in the Cabinet Office. Illustrated 30s. net 


English Short Stories of Today 


SECOND SERIES Selected by DAN DAVIN 


Intended for students of English literature all over the world, there are stories here by Elizabeth Bowen, 
Joyce Cary, Walter de la Mare,-Graham Greene, L. P. Hartley, Somerset Maugham, Frank O’Connor, 
V. S. Pritchett, William Sansom, Dylan Thomas, Evelyn Waugh and Angus Wilson. 


LENGLISH ASSOCIATION) I2s. 6d. net 


THE HISTORY OF 


Fanny Burney 


JOYCE HEMLOW 


‘Her existence covered a tremendous span . . 


the authoress of Evelina emerges as an 


unexpectedly interesting and engaging woman...’ 
PETER QUENNELL (SPECTATOR) 


has drawn her portrait well.’ 
V.S. PRITCHETT (NEW STATESMAN) 


*To read this admirable life of Seay Burney is to 


‘Miss Hemlow . . . 


cherish her as Dr. Johnson did . 
~ YORKSHIRE POST 


” [Mlustrated 35s. net 


Jean Giraudoux 


The Making of a Dramatist 
DONALD INSKIP 


Professor Inskip writes with infectious enthusiasm 
and guste. of Giraudoux’s work and life in the 
_7 theatre with his friend and interpreter Louis Jouvet. 
. . . affectionately he discusses the partnership 

which. was probably the most fruitful in the French 
theatre since Sardou and Rostand wrote for Sarah 
Bernhardt. He has written a penetrating and useful 
book.” PUNCH Illustrated 18s. net 


The New Oxford Tllustrated Dickens 


Master Humphrey’s Clock and A Child’s History of England 
Introduced by DEREK HUDSON 


| The Uncommercial Traveller, Reprinted Pieces, etc. 
Introduced by LESLIE C, STAPLES 


‘These two volumes complete a great series: the only ‘complete’ Dickens now in print. 


‘Print and format are clear and attractive; the illustrations are 


the original ones; each volume has a 


~1 sem written introduction. The potential reader is thus left with no external excuse to resist the books. 
ce of this new edition, resistance must henceforth be explained only by prejudice against 


THE ECONOMIST 


Each volume 15s. net 


Complete set of 21 volumes £15 net 


Tacitus 


RONALD SYME 


Tacitus is here placed in his social and 
political context, showing him not merely 

as a writer of genius but also as a senator 
and consul, a man familiar with empire 

and government. He is seen to illustrate 

the process that brought new men from 

the provinces to success and primacy at 
Rome. Two volumes 84s. net 


Elizabethan Literature 


HELEN MORRIS 


This perceptive and illuminating study, 
fully expected to establish itself in 
universities-and schools, will appeal to the 
general reader interested in the Elizabethan 
age. (HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 75. 6d. net 


English Philosophy 
since 1900 G. J. WARNOCK 


In this up-to-date commentary Mr 

Warnock has picked out what seems 

to him most important in recent and 

contemporary philosophy, ignoring what he 

believes to be of no permanent significance. 
(HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 7s. 6d. net 
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Television Broadcasting 


“DOCUMENTARY 


~The Animal World 


_ PETS, PARTNERS, and predecessors—we have been 


- programmes, 


~~ directed the 
_ Theory’. 


~- several pages of flawless exposition he 


- aim of ‘Five Hundred Million Years’, 


One difficulty was the | 
‘absence or rarity of transitional 
varieties’, a difficulty . which after 


-nearly so easy on television, where the 


viewing the beasts under each of these aspects — 
in -another furry and skeleton-ridden week. I 


wonder what Darwin’s bewildered reactions 
would have been to the idea of natural. 
selection on television; that is the general 


an ambitious new scientific series of six 
examining the theory of: 
evolution a hundred years after it was 
first adumbrated in the paper Darwin 
wrote with Alfred Wallace. 

He might perhaps have politely re- 
‘producer’s attenticn to 
chapter six of The Origin of Species, 
which he called ‘Difficulties of the 


quite easily surmounts, but it is not 


trick consists in, showing the viewer a 
transitional variety in close-up, or, as we 
saw last week in the case of recent his- 
tory, a Zimmermann telegram, and con- 
structing the whole show round this 
single vivid clou firmly driven in. If I 
felt. the absence of such a focus in the 
first of these programmes that may per- 
haps be due to my own stupidity, and 
it is at any rate too early yet to see 


men of science are going to take us. 

So far, the time has been spent on establishing 
the fact of interrelation among the innumerable 
groups of the animal kingdom with a wealth of 


‘filmed examples and diagrams from the points 


of view of classification, anatomy, and, most 
mysterious of all, palaeontology: thus, as well 


as observing the bones of the extinct we saw 


“There once was an ugly duckling . 
just about sums up one’s amused response to 


the human arm related to the wing of a bat. 


William Van Essen was the quiet guide who 
fitted each little lecture to the next. Earlier the 
same evening, we caught sight of a splendid 
end-product of this chain, that begins with sea- 
anemones, fleas, and worms, in the coronation 
of Miss England 1958. Never let it be said that 


one half of Lime Grove does not know what - 
_ the other half is doing. 


_ Now for animals as pets: the sound-track of 
Bertil Danielsson’s film ‘Tufty’, which had a 
well-deserved second showing on April 23, 


broke down, and while it was being put right- 


someone patly put on Danny Kaye’s record, 


this cleverly shot account of how a Swedish 
cameraman and his wife and their collie dog 
took a dispossessed duckling under their wings. 
For every child who has wanted to have a duck- 
ling as a pet, there must be hundreds—or is it 
thousands?—who have coveted a pony. Three of 


’ the lucky.ones who do actually possess ponies, 


/ 


and not just-read and dream about them in the 
vast ever-expanding pony-book literature, were 
to be seen in a short race in that extremely popu- 
lar programme about pets, ‘Good Companions’, 
on the same day from Leamington Spa. None of 
the mounts was at all camera shy, and each of the 


where 
exactly in their special fields these distinguished 


«.’ which — 


; riders gave brief yet Pe. roe of her mastery. 


The chief concern of the programme, kept on 
an efficiently tight rein by Peter West, lay in 


one of the greatest of all relations between man . 


and beast, the service rendered by dogs to the 


blind. We were the guests of the guide dogs 


training centre at Leamington, and we were 
shown how the dogs are first of all selected, 
nervous types and cat-chasers are ruled: out at 


Professor | PCB. Medawar (right) showing the skeleton: of a lizard 
beside a live lizard, in the first programme of the series “ Five 


Hundred Million Years’ on April 22 


the start, and then over a es. period fitted for 
their work, guiding their owners round obstacles 
and responding to four basic. commands. A 
black labrador, a golden retriever, and a boxer 
bitch were the leading personalities of this 


-moving and instructive broadcast. i <% 


Mr. West reappeared the following evening 
in the very different capacity of chairman in 
the grand final of the ‘ Get Ahead’ competition 
where the winner walked away with a cheque 
for £5,000 presented to him by Mr. John Coope 
of the News Chronicle. It wasn’t Mr. Butter- 
field, my own nap choice, but Mr. Svendsen, a 
young man in his late twenties who has invented 
a clothes-drier, Not unnaturally, as he drew his 
wife to his side at the end of the programme, 
he seemed extremely pleased with the way it all 
turned out. Good luck to them, but I cantt 


say I’m sorry that the whole thing is finished. 


Tivo scenes from jhe Swedish film *Tufty’? on April. 23: 


Sits 


. oe to tell, I was beens to get rat 


bored with the judges’ polite battery. of under- 


testants glibly giving themselves away. “Ho 


- ever great the amount to be won, and however — n 
ingenious the ‘gimmicks i in awarding it, it woulc 
its x 


seem that ‘What’s My Line? a with — 
absurdly" simple pattern’ of ten questions “and © 
certificate’ (what is written on-it,; by the 

_way?), is the unbeatable answer to the 


‘more luxuriant blooms wither by the 
= > wayside it remains the hardy annual of 
os ~ television, likely to outlast us all.~ 

An interesting footnote to both these 
> panel shows was provided in the latest 
edition of ‘Facts and Figures’ which 

_ went most lucidly into the vast. subject 

of ‘Work’. Seven out of ten was the 

‘figure given of people in one sample who 
- said they were satisfied with their work, 
_ but, as another revealing instance showed, _ 

_ the presence of the investigator among — 

_ the people questioned itself introduced a 


- nonsense of the investigation. — 
S. 3 Sy ANTHONY Cormis 


~ DRAMA. 


Trp WILLIS, who writes about writing 
for the screen with the full justification 
‘of his own success, ina recent article 
in Encore expressed his opinion that 
‘television needs absolute realism’. He 

added that ‘It magnifies the smallest lie into a 
monstrous untruth. Every character, each action 
of any character, each word spoken by every 
character must be believable ’. 
This view, if pressed to the extreme, demands 
that all should be as little as life and rules out 
romance and fantasy:. 
flourish that is larger than life and fantasy the 
fiction that will not be trimmed to the measure 
of actuality. This doctrine makes things hata 
for poetry, too, since poetry lifts speech above 
its ordinary usage and raises words to a higher 
power. Yet Shakespeare, who can fairly be 
called, in his various moods, romantic and 


fantastical, and is in both superbly poetical, has — 


survived the television test. But Mr. Willis is 
certainly right in this: the non-realistic play, 
when subject to the camera and the close-up, 


must be very good indeed to get by, and realism, — 


left, the young tufted duck, reared by | 


Bertil Danielsson who made the film, following Mrs. Danielsson; right, Tufty shasta against his friend — 


the dog... 


<A eae aa Salidhs 


; “margin of error which tended to make ~ 


for romance likes the ~ 


* problem of - this kind- of game. “While a 
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thus brought by television into the 
closest of contact with our viewing 
selves, must be indubitably real. The 
false note comes to us with frightening 
amplification. 

I felt this strongly last week while 
watching Scotland’s offering, ‘ The Devil 
as a Roaring Lion’, by John Gay (April 
24). Here were all the elements of Vic- 
torian melodrama, which was fair enough 
since the period was late Victorian, but 
extremely risky to submit to the television 
test. The chief characters were a savagely 
Puritanical father, pious at heart and 
hard of hand, his small, bullied, and 
belted son, and the Bad Man who turned 
out to be a good Samaritan, even an angel 
met unawares. The father, a New England 
fisherman of Scottish blood, desperately 
needed capital to get his boats to sea to 
meet a run of fish, since the fish had not 
been running for years. He was tempted 
by a worldly offer and was saved from 
the whisper (rather than roar) of the 
Devil by the lucky arrival of the Bad 
Man. He had killed a wicked and fraudu- 
lent partner and had much money in his purse. 
How this money could be made innocent and 
so acceptable was the secret of the Bad Man 
and the small son. All came right, including the 
fish-run. The ending could got have been hap- 
pier—or more difficult to believe. 

Here was indeed a change from the ordinary 
and the actual. The producer, James Crampsey, 
had evidently decided that, if it were done, it 
were well it were done slowly. The pace was 
portentously sluggish and the acting had im- 
mense gravity. Paul Young as the much re- 
pressed son and John Young as the Bad Man 
—with a heart, as well as a purse, of gold—led 
the processional movement of the small cast 
effectively. But all the time one was conscious 
that a far from likely tale and behaviour larger 
than life were being shown in the wrong 
medium: this kind of old-fashioned yarn needs 
the old-fashioned theatre, whose size and warmth 
encouraged us to suspend our disbelief. 

Sunday night’s play, ‘The Body of a Girl’, 
written by Michael Gilbert and produced by 
George R. Foa, met the Willis test. In any 
‘whodunnit’ there may be things that leave 
one puzzled. I could not see why a sinister 
fellow who had so frightened a girl that she 
died of shock should at once conceal the body 
and then commit suicide when the police have 
found him. He was certainly a malefactor, but 
a malefactor is not necessarily a murderer, and 
there was no proof of intended murder. But, 


Scene from ‘ The Body of a Girl’ on April 27, with Anne Blake as 
Miss Greatly, Michael A. Kent (standing) as Bill. Greatly, and 
Geoffrey Keen as Detective-Superintendent Hollands 
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that apart (and I may have 
been confused), the piece held 
the attention because most of 
the story and all the action 
were kept firmly on the life-like 
level. There was ‘absolute 
realism’ in the detective work 
of Geoffrey Keen, assisted by 
Tom Chatto, in the distress of 
Maureen Pryor as the mother 
in the case, in the reactions to 
danger of the various suspects, 
and in the naturalism of Mr. 
Foa’s production. It is natural 
to yawn sometimes at the 
prospect of yet another Detec- 
tive-Superintendent with his 
note-book, his raincoat, his 
calm quizzing, and his smiling 
sagacity: but, when this ubi- 
quitous sleuth turns up again 
one does stop, look, and listen, 
especially if the story be as well 
turned out as Mr. Gilbert’s and 
the performance as persuasive 


‘A Likely Tale’ on April 26 with Michael Bates (left) as Gregory 
Lupton, Marda Vanne (standing) as Lola Petersham, Olga Lindo as 
Mirabelle Petersham, and Hugh Burden as Oswald Petersham 


as Mr. Keen’s. Graham Rowe and Anthony 
Green were also excellent as victims of ‘the 
grill’. 

The demands of realism were also well met 
in the second episode of Leo Lehman’s ‘ Com- 
mon Room’ (April 25). The teachers at the 
school were faithfully drawn types and their 
parts were quietly, efficiently por- 
trayed. On this occasion the one 
flamboyant word-spinner, always 
talking of a great, free future in 
various Dominions and never 
getting anywhere, struck me as 
no less authentic. The final 
disaster in his life was a tragedy 
of everyday occurrence. David 
Markham, as the man of dreams, 
the would-be traveller, together 
with Ballard Berkeley, Gillian 
Lind, and other representatives of 
the routine-accepting staff, all 
served Andrew Osborn’s produc- 
tion with perception. They were 
believable’ and seen to be believ- 
able. 

On the same evening I saw 
another episode of the Pepys 
series, which follows the national 
and maritime history of the six- 
teen-sixties instead of exploiting 
the out-of-office frailities of the 
Admiralty’s diligent Secretary. 


eA ke : ‘ a1 


Benny Hill as Samuel Pepys reading his diary, in a sketch from 
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The treatment has the attraction of its own 
austerity; I surmise that Pepys would have pre- 
ferred .to be thus remembered, as a man of 
affairs) not affaires. 

Ivor BROWN 
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DRAMA 
The Mortimer Touch 


First A Bot from the blue and now John 
Mortimer coining gold (more or less) from the 
air into a theatrical box-office. If this kind of 
thing goes on I may yet find myself fighting a 
last-ditch campaign for stage plays in the theatre 
against an overwhelming deluge of adaptations 
from radio. Seriously, though, the Drama De- 
partment is entitled to feel proud of introducing 
to the London theatre two such promising new 
native talents in a season when the stage itself 
has hardly found one. That, they might well 
be saying, is one in the eye for the critics who 
are always grumbling about the quality of writ- 
ing for radio, Fair enough, 

What is so refreshing about John 
Mortimer is that he is alive and growing. 
His dialogue is fresh, amusing, and 
humanly convincing, a continuous quiet 
disclosure of character. The influence of 
psychoanalysis in reducing personality 
to its crudest instinctive drives and 
deviations has given us too much drama 
in which the particular Urge or Problem 
of the distressed hero is so obvious as to 
become uninteresting. Mr, Mortimer can 
make his people more lively and likeable 
and even make us feel we know them 
better by leaving them a little mystery 
to live on. They have something of the 
paradox of personality, a slight unex- 
pectedness in many of the things they 
say which then sounds just like them. 
Moreover, he creates real feeling through 
amusing words and ludicrous situations. 
One_ is, and is meant to be, moyed at 
times by the decrepit barrister in “The 
Dock Brief ’ who has defended his simple 
little murderer so badly that he saves his 
life by perpetrating a mis-trial. The comic 
enquiry agent in ‘I Spy’, who falls in 
love with his suspect and becomes the co- 
respondent he was employed to find, detects 
innocence and goodness in what ought to be the 
routine squalors of divorce investigation; and so 
do we. 

Both those were short pieces as they should 
be. It is even not unfair to say that ‘ The Dock 


‘ The Benny Hill Show’ on April 26 


the things they say! 


¢ fle Says that British industry can’t be efficient li because one 
‘can’t put up sufficient capital for it. : ; 
ae Maybe, but somebody ought to tell him about I.C.I.’s last issue of loan BioGk.: 32 
~ ; r _ How did it go? ~ . ee : 
Well, I.C.1. asked its stockholders and employees for £40 million —a Sizeable sum, 


jaa you'll agree — and was offered nearly six times as much. ‘ 


That doesn’t sound as though people were unable to lend money to one company, anyway. 


No— and the same sort of thing has happened every time I.C.I. has fic aie public 


for capital. Investors, big and small, know a sound proposition when they see iter ar > ete 


But why did 1.C. T.-need all that money? etd Me 


/ ar 


\ Because the company is always planning and building new plants to make new v products that other — 
industries and the public are going to need in the future. And they’ "re always 


hie modernising | or replacing plants to make established products: more efficiently. 


¥ me | Why, altogether since 1945 they’ ve spent over £ 300 million. ons.” 


new factories and equipment here i in Britain, s 

pal 
“AL right, I see where the money goes. 

=e . But how do we know. they are efficient enough to compete with foreigners ? - 


er au 


And if they are, what are their chances of staying eficienta in the future? aug 
Take a pas. at the figures again. In 1957 I. ee exported a record total of over'£ 76 ion 


~ of products i in the face of ever fiercer foreign competition. Pp 


ious _ © And they’re pressing on with a Research and Development programme that costs about £13 million a year. 


ee 


Does that look like a lack of enterprise, or initiative? © a bs: - > 


No, it sounds as if they know where they’ re going. a 3 rode, ny 


ent faith to back them, | 


E) 3 Mes, ana lots of ordinary folk, who’ve saved a bit, have suf 
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me Service last week provided part of, if not 


‘it up. But he will dilly-dally on the way. 
s clearly enjoys people and gets interested in 
racte: studies which have only slight links 
h the main dramatic action. That may be 
n iy because he was, in this case, adapting a 
jovel of his own. 
_ Still, he makes us feel that life is like that. 
we half listen to uncles and aunts, people we 
work with, the girl behind the bar; and mean- 
_ while reflect that, if we shall never know exactly 
what happened to someone we are more con=- 
cerned about, we do yet in a way know well 
enough in knowing what it has made of them. 
_ Mr. Mortimer was also saying something that. 
_ I may crudely chalk on the blackboard as a sym- 
pathy for people who let their loving nature lead 
oa wheresoever, as against the demanding sort 
of self-sufficiency which never really needs any- 
ne else for anything, except to shut the door. 
~~ _Donald McWhinnie had the feel of this script 
from the start and got from Richard Hurndall, 
_ jill Bennett, and Paul Rogers just the sort of 
ee "performances that seem so natural but show the 
© jineaments of living through the lines a little 
_ more clearly than we can usually see them for 
- ourselves. ‘Three Winters’ was quiet, good, 
and promising, though the hero is perhaps too 
much the passive narrator for a play. I mean 
‘to make it clear that I liked it very much. It 
will be interesting to see what John Mortimer 
does when he sets about a full-length radio 
play not shaped like a novel. 
_ Michel de~Ghelderode is another playwright 
_ the B.B.C. has introduced to the English stage. 
_ Yhis Belgian dramatist’s ‘ Mademoiselle Jaire’ 
- was produced in the Third Programme by John 
Gibson before it came to the theatre at Oxford. 
Meanwhile, George Hauger’s English version of 
his ‘ Pantagleize’’ was produced at Leeds, in the 
International Theatre Month last October, where 
I happened to see it. This fantastic farcical 
tragedy about an innocent eccentric whose pass- 
word for a May Day of eclipse happens to be 
the signal for a people’s rising was heard in 


f 
} 
1 
: 


the Third last week in a production also by - 


John Gibson, with music by John Beckett. 
Pantagleize meets and loves a Jewish girl. So 
inspired, he becomes something of the super- 
man she takes him for, but when she is gone: 
“What is Pantagleize? According to some, a 
certifiable lunatic, according to others, a sort of 
superman. And I? What do I believe myself 
to be? Philosopher, journalist, lover, rioter, 
__ robber, minister, multi-millionaire? What am 
- I? An idiot? No. A failure—because I am 

without love’, Donald Pleasence did him well, 

but without quite the defenceless charm that the 
Part seems to require. 


Roy WALKER). 
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& THE SPOKEN WORD 
x : Talking of Talking 


In THE LATEST programme in the Third’s 
‘Research’ series, some scientists and psycho- 
: ogists discussed communication in the animal 
and human world, Both groups respond to exter- 
7 Ren’ signs and stimuli, whether seen or heard. 
have been trained to recognise the 
- value of tokens; birds can be taught to respond 
_ © abstractions like number, provided you 
stick to particular numbers. But animals can 
communicate only with reference to the 
imme — th aigs the present, Because of their 


_ Strange urge to communicate not 


2 A Sicate with reference to the past ind future 
vell as the present, If birds and animals could 


speak, might they display mental powers closer 
‘rie : zou own? 
srhaps all, the answer. As far as people and 


This fascinating discussion suggested that 
eiidace may create as well as satisfy man’s 
just his 
immediate and specific needs and reactions to 
other individuals, but also quite unsolicited and 
abstract thoughts to fellow-beings whom he 
does not know and—in broadcasting—never sees. 
In the most recent programme in the series 
“People Today’, some students at Exeter Uni- 
versity told us about themselves. One-man who 
was reading arts said he was going in for 
teaching, not because he wanted to but because 
he had no other choice. Another told us that he 
had been sent down from Oxford before coming 
to Exeter. Unexpected remarks like these let cats 
out of bags and redeem these tape-recorder pro- 
grammes from the suspicion of being over-edited 
and so false. One could imagine the compiler, 
Charles Causley, ticking off his list of subjects: 
religion, politics, family background, prospects. 
But it was the unpredictable, the words that 
might have been cut but weren’t, which made 
the programme sound spontaneous and alive. If 
we listened, it was presumably because we wanted 
to hear not the expert, the professional, who in 
the nature of things is bound to dominate so 
much of broadcasting, but these who were not 
yet experts in anything. 

There are times when one longs for the last 
word to be said about archaeology, cooking, 
novels, and the freedom of the air given to those 
whose only excuse for communication is that 
they are human beings getting on with the 
business of living. In an over-articulate age like 
ours, the amateur, fumbling, puzzled, humble, 
even apathetic, may remind us that life is not 
yet entirely divided into compartments each pre- 
sided over by its authorities. In a world increas- 


~ingly obsessed with isolation, a world of abstrac- 


tion, we must communicate or die. The message 
itself is not always of primary importance: it is 
the link, the relationship, to which we cling. We 
know little about each other, however much we 
may know about gramophone records or 
gardening. But if we say enough things aloud on 
purpose, we may from time to time say some- 
thing by accident which will bring us closer 
together. 

But communication can be dangerous. We 
should tell each other only what we want to hear. 
The case of Ezra Pound, who has just been 
released after thirteen years in-a lunatic asylum, 
is a melancholy reminder of what can happen 
when the individual says something which his 
community doesn’t want said. A recorded state- 
ment by Mr. Pound about his skirmishes with 
bureaucracy was included in Tuesday’s edition 
of ‘At Home and Abroad’, It wasn’t so much 
what was said (or not said) which made this, for 


- me,.the broadcasting event of the week; but the 


fact that the speaker was a legendary old man 
who happens to be one of the most famous living 
poets. In-his voice, with its ringing clarity, one 
heard—as in the voices of so many senior 


‘American writers—a mixing of two traditions, 


the frontiersman’s and the expatriate’s. The 
recording can be heard again in the Third on 
May 7. Behind it, one can’t help remembering, 
lie the ghosts of certain other broadcasts made 
over Rome radio in 1945: but I don’t anticipate 


that we shall ever hear recordings of those. 


A few weeks ago I was arguing that ‘The 
Critics’ ought to be broadcast regularly after 
the nine o’clock news on Sunday evenings, not 
only because it is a reliable programme with a 
large following but also because the B.B.C. is 
clearly unable to decide what else it wants*to do 
with this important Home Service listening 
period. Last Sunday my case was strengthened 


_by the inclusion of an hour-long recording of 


the sound-track of Edward R. Murrow’s inter- 
view with ex-President Truman, an American 
television programme already shown by the 
B.B. C. ‘o viewers in this country. No doubt the 
Original was of great interest, but the procedure 
still seems to me questionable. Once sound radio 
starts this sort of borrowing, there will be no 
end to it. Once upon a time the Home had its 
own Brains Trust, but now it can only offer the 
sound-track of television’s : but that particular 
crumb from the rich man’s table is at least fed 
to the listener in the afternoon. As for that 
Sunday-evening listening period, it looks as if it 
still hangs as heavily on the planners’ hands as it 
does on mine. 
K. W. GRANSDEN 


MUSIC 
What the Public Wants? 


ON WEDNESDAY OF LAST WEEK one of the most 
famous orchestras in the world, on a-visit to 
this country for the first time, gave a concert in 
the Royal Festival Hall. Listeners to the Home 
Service were privileged to hear the first part of 
it containing Mendelssohn’s ‘ Ruy Blas’ Over- 
ture, Schumann’s Piano Concerto, and ‘ Till 
Eulenspiegel’ by Richard Strauss. In the old 
days before the present dispensation they would 
also have been able to hear what an eminent 
colleague described ‘as ‘a fresh and revealing 
and noble’ performance of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

Broadcasting House will no doubt answer 
that listeners have had plenty of opportunities 
of hearing the Fifth Symphony, with statistics 
showing that it has been played by the B.B.C. 
Wessex Orchestra under Mr. A., and by the 
Philophonia of Dundrochnit under Mr. McB., 
and so on. However that may be, I suggest that 
a performance of a masterpiece which was (I 
quote my colleague again) ‘so grandly and ex- 
pressively shaped’ would not-have been redun- 
dant. It would, however repetitious, have been 
an experience to hear how -the- Gewandhaus 
Orchestra of Leipzig played a great German 
classic. 

We have been assured that there has been 
no cutting down of the amount of music broad- 
cast in the Home Service. Of the number of 
minutes devoted to musical programmes of one 
kind and another—and what kinds some of 
them are!—this may be true. But there is cer- 
tainly a reduction in substance. An hour’s music 
is the greatest quantity that the public is 
apparently believed to be capable of taking. 
And for the most part it is thought necessary 
to serve it with one of those synthetic sauces 
that aré the ruination of modern cookery. 

A new series, for instance, called ‘ Appoint- 
ment with Music ’—was the title intended to 
attract the audience that used to have its blood 
curdled by Valentine Dyall’s fearful tones?— 
began Jast Thursday. For this a distinguished 
composer is engaged to conduct some of his 
own music, and is subjected between the pieces 
to cheery back-chat. The first exhibit, or victim, 
was Sir William Walton, who responded diffi- 
dently to Spike Hughes’ hearty thumps on the 
back, and seemed to suggest that he would be 
happier just addressing us through the medium 
of his music. And wouldn’t we, most of us, have 
preferred to take the music ‘straight’? If the 
answer to this criticism is that this is what 
people want—a modicum of music served up 
with some personality-exploitation in the manner 
of the literary ‘Digest ’—then I say that the 
Corporation should not pander to the more 
unintelligent members of its public, but rather 
(as it used to do) try to raise their standard of 
taste, 

To revert a moment to what we did hear of 
the Leipzig Orchestra’s concert, the occasion 
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_ of appreciation.” 


FRANK SCHOONMAKER 


‘Not so very fo. ago, the Table Wines of Portugal were — 
known only to the knowledgeable few in this country. But 
today, for anyone who’s wise to wine, these wonderful 
wines keep the corkscrew busy. 

Really busy. For the list’s as long as it’s luscious. Red 
wines, white wines: dozens of them. They’re table wines - 
of strength and body, wines for every occasion. All 
inexpensive, all from Portugal — and what a success they 
pour out to be! 

You’ve still to make their acquaintance? Then why not | 
go along to your wine-merchant ? He’s the expert to 
introduce you. 


It has been our privilege and pleasure to 
help many a wine-lover to start a cellar, 
to advise on what to drink and what to 
keep and to find good things to add to it” 
as the years go by. - 


Now, while wines of- the excelicut 1952 
and 1953 vintages may. still be had, is a 
good time to start, and even five pounds 
worth laid down in the cupboard-under- | 
the-stairs gives that sense of havinga stake 
in the future which is, perhaps, not the 
least of the plcasares of owning a cellar 
of wine. 


Uncorking success ! 


Here is an example Of a cellar to cost £30 
—for each wine we have allowed five bottles 
and two halves— - 
BURGUNDY ine 
1952 Beaune and Nuits-St. Georges 
1953 Moulin-a-Vent, Cru Special 

and Volnay, Clos des Chénes 
CLARET ri: 
1952,-Ch, Malartic-Lagraviere, Léognan- a 

Graves - 
Ch. Batailley, Pauillac 

1953 Ch. Belair, St. Emilion | 
Ch. Lagrange, Pomerol 


We will gladly advise on the establishment, 


replenishment or reorganisation of cellars, 
however large or small they may be 


are good company 


Wine Merchants since before 1793 


7 PARK STREET, BRISTOL 


If you would like to know more about Portuguese Table Wines, 
; write to: 
Portuguese State Office, 20 Regent Street, ‘Ss. W.1 


LONDON, E.C.4. 
Now at 18/- per bottle 


WINE BINS. 
IN ANY SIZE TO ORDER. 
PRY 
WELCOME 
addition to the 
literature of wine” 


—~ANDRE SIMON 


“HAS 
DISTILLED 


a quintessence 


—TIME AND TIDE. Everything for the 


OME BAR and CELLAR 


NEAT 
DURABLE » 
INEXPENSIVE 


Suitable for % bottles up to Champagne 
: quarts 4 ys 


‘BRISTOL MILK 
(Old Golden) 

BRISTOL AMBER (Medium Dry) — 

BRISTOL BUTT (Brown) : 


ROQUITA CREAM 
_ (Pale Golden, Rich) 


Order from your Wine Merchant or write 
to us for name of nearest Stockist 


pene tae onde esti JSS) J. R. PHILLIPS & Co. Ltd. : 
; Sprzre = | BRISTOL,L FARROW & JACKSON LTD. 


WINES — 


From all booksellers 


4 d Dept. “Y" — 
Established “aya PRESCOT STREET, LONDON, E.1_ 
circa 1739 '|] Tele: ROYAL 8401 (10 lines) _ Established 1798 _ 


TARTING A WINE CELLAR? More suggestions on’ page 754 
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ae Poetry, and be it added all the notes, 
e here, without any mawkish sentimentality. 
_ The orchestra supported her most sympathetic~ 
ally. Mendelssohn’s Overture was finely played, 

but in ‘Till Eulenspiegel’, the show-piece of 
the programme, Franz Konwitschny seemed 
concerned to achieve a high finish rather than 
Tiveliness -of characterisation. : 

- Leipzig was the musical home of Ethel 
_ Smyth, the centenary of whose birth was cele- 
_ brated in one of those magazine-programmes to 
which various distinguished people who knew 
_ her contributed snippets. The best tribute to her 
_ aS @ musician and as a personality came, as one 


SR 


dciiniithe sieplitd te eS imide 


. 


of Strauss’ ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’ 


an expect, in an uninhibited talk by Sir 
Thomas Beecham in ‘ Music Magazine’. Such 


music as we heard in these Programmes sounded, 
with the exception of the charming piece from 

“Entente Cordiale’, sadly old-fashioned and 
gawky, though I confess that Rosina Buckman’s 
voice singing on an old scratched record ‘ What 
if I were young again?’ to the tune of ‘ Lord 
Rendal’ brought a lump to the throat. 

It is still to the Third Programme, sadly 
shorn though it is, that serious amateurs of 
music must look. Last week there was a repeat 
in an 
excellent recording I have already noticed at 
some length. On Monday the Allegri Quartet 
played works by Dvorak and Novak in a series 


= 753, 


devoted to Czecli chamber-music, in which the 
high peak so far has been the performance of 
Janaéek’s two quartets by the Janaéek Quartet. 
Not that the Allegri Quartet did not give ex- 
cellent performances, but that the Czech players 
were wholly absorbed in the idiom of their 
eponymous composer and so were able to reveal 
the stature of his music, as in the past the 
Hungarian Quartet revealed Bartok to us. 
Finally Sir Malcolm Sargent gave on Saturday 
a splendid performance of Haydn’s eighty-sixth 
Symphony and a sensitive one of Sibelius’ 
Fourth, though here a firmer definition, e.g. of 
the melody that surges up from the bass in the 
Largo, was needed. 
DyNELEY Hussey 


Opera at Esterhaza 


By H. C. ROBBINS LANDON 
+. A programme of Haydn's operatic music will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on Tuesday, May 6 in the Third Programme 
ITH three exceptions, Hayda'a wrote incidental music for two German plays, the -players became restless and_ difficult. 


operas were all written for Prince 

Esterhazy and performed in one of 

‘ the Esterhazy castles. The three 
exceptions are, first, a German Singspiel which 
Haydn wrote in Vienna in the early seven- 
 teen-fifties; secondly, an Italian opera entitled 


-*La vera costanza’, which was commissioned - 


by the Court Opera at Vienna and which was 
to have been performed in January 1777: the 
usual Court intrigues, against which Mozart 
fought during most of his years in Vienna, 
made conditions so impossible that Haydn with- 
drew the score, and Prince Esterhazy had the 
‘work performed at Esterhaza Castle two years 
later. The third exception is ‘L’anima del 
filosofo’ (‘Orfeo’), which Haydn wrote in 
_London in 1791: again, political and theatrical 
intrigues prevented the work-from being. per- 
formed, and the premiére of ‘ Orfeo’ actually 
took place in Florence 160 years later. 
_ Before Prince Nikolaus (‘The Magnificent ’) 
- Esterhazy built the fabulous castle at Esterhaza, 
on the Neusiedler-See, the Court resided’ at 
Eisenstadt in the summer, and at Vienna during 
the winter. Such operatic performances as were 
given took place on. temporary stages, and 
Haydn’s first two operas for the prince, ‘ Acide’ 
(1763) and ‘La canterina’ (1767), were pro- 
duced on a temporary stage in the music room 
at Eisenstadt Castle. Early in the year 1766, 
however, the Prince moved with his whole 
entourage to Esterhaza Castle, and from this 
year until the Prince’s death in 1790 the 
principal musical productions took place there. 
.A splendid opera house, seating about 500, was 
built; the stage machinery was the finest avail- 
able. A contemporary report praises the brilliant 


lighting effects and the rapid changes of - 


scenery, in which ‘ gods, seated on clouds, slowly 

descend to earth; or ascend and disappear in a 
; second; suddenly everything is altered, and we 
-_- see an attractive, cool garden; or an enchanted 
forest; or a splendid room’. 

Haydn wrote several marionette operas for 
this theatre, of which only one, ‘ Philemon und 
Baucis’ (1773), has survived in its entirety. 
The performances at the opera house and in 
the marionette theatre were open to everyone, 
and there was no admittance charge. When the 
Prince was in residence, there was theatre, opera, 
or a concert (called Academie) every night. 
Egeeetias, pléver players, some of whom gave the 

man theatre productions of the period, 
e to spend the winter at Esterhaza. Fe 
such Boge, the Wehr Players, Haydn — 


_ Paladino’ 


“Der Zestreute’ (1744) (later made into Sym- 
phony No. 60) and for ‘Soliman II oder Die 
drei Sultaninnen’ (1777) (later made into 
Symphony No. 63).* 

From 1776 to 1790, between seven and twelve 
new operas were produced every season. In the 
year 1778, for example, the following new 
works were given: Anfossi’s ‘Il geloso in 
cimento’, Gazzaniga’s ‘La locanda’, Sarti’s 
“La sposa fedele’, Piccinni’s ‘II finto pazzo’, 
Salieri’s ‘I] Barone di Rocca antica’, Piccinni’s 
‘La buona figliuola’, Gassmann’s ‘ Arcifan- 
fano’, Paisiello’s ‘La Frascatana’, Piccinni’s 
*L’Astratto’, and Haydn’s marionette opera, 
*Dido’ (lost)—a total of ten new productions. 
The operatic performances—which generally 


took place on Thursdays and Sundays—began 


at six o’clock. _ Not infrequently there was a 
grand ballet afterwards, A traveller who visited 
Esterhaza in 1784 and saw Haydn’s ‘ Armida’, 
writes : 
This night it was the first performance of the 
opera ‘ Armida’ by Haydn. The effect on entering 
_ the theatre was most splendid. It was brilliantly 
lit by.candle-light and [held] 500 persons. Haydn 
himself conducted, and struck up the Overture as 
the Prince came in, attended by his page, Auguste, 
a negro from the British West Indies. The scenery 
and the heroic costumes left nothing to be 
desired. . . . The performance finished with a 
grand mythological ballet. 


As it happens, several sketches for the cos- 
tumes and scenery of Haydn’s operas have just 
been discovered in the Hsterhazy archives at 
Budapest. One shows Armida in a splendid 
costume with an enormous hoop skirt. The stage 
designer, Pietro Travaglia, seems to have been 
extraordinarily gifted; the sketch for a scene 
from Haydn’s heroic-comic opera, ‘ Orlando 
(1782), is most dramatic, and 
reminds one of late-period van Gogh rather 
than the eighteenth century. 

The orchestra was about twenty-eight strong, 
seventeen strings, double woodwind, two horns, 
and—when required—trumpets, kettledrums, 
and extra percussion. Haydn conducted from 
the harpsichord. There were about a dozen 
singers in residence, almost all Italians, who 
hated the climate and fled back to the sunny 
south as soon as the Prince allowed them a 
vacation. All the members of the company were 
housed i in one wing of the castle. The musicians 
in the orchéstra, with the exception of Haydn 
and the leader, Luigi Tommasini, were not 


allowed to bring their wives; and because the 


season lasted so long, often into the winter, 


*To be performed in the Third Programme on May 31. 


One of the most interesting aspects of Haydn’s 
activity as Kapellmeister concerns the produc- 
tion of operas by other composers. Recently I 
had the opportunity to study photographs. of 
half-a-dozen operatic scores used at Esterhaza. 
Each had been drastically revised by Haydn: 
whole sections of the opera were transposed 
up or down to meet local conditions; the 
secco recitatives, of course, then had to be re- 
written. Arias were shortened ruthlessly, and 
there are countless remarks for the stage action 
in Haydn’s hand. Very often Haydn found the 
arias dull and wrote new ones himself, and, 
extraordinary as it sounds, most of these arias 
are completely unknown today. 

In one case Haydn did something still 
different. ‘La vendemmia’, a dramma giocoso 
by Gazzaniga, was to be performed in the spring 
of 1780 at Esterhaza. One of the soprano arias 
begins quite charmingly, andante, but continues 
endlessly; after about thirty bars Haydn crossed 
out the rest of the piece and finished it him- 
self, increasing the tempo steadily and injecting 
a fast, dramatic action into the aria. The range 
of the voice and the evident affection with which 
Haydn rewrote the number suggests that the 
singer may have been his mistress, Luiga 
Polzelli, who had been engaged (together with 
her husband) a year previously. 

The repertoire in general and the style of 
Haydn’s own operas give us a fairly accurate 
idea of the Prince’s taste. He seems to have 
preferred comic opera, or dramma eroi-comico, 
to opera seria. But Haydn seems to have had a 
free hand in the productions. Among the docu- 
ments which have recently come to light in 
Budapest is a receipt in Haydn’s hand for all 
the opera scores copied for the Princely stage 
during the year 1787: among them is the score 
of “Le Nozze di Figaro’; and that it was 
actually performed is shown by another receipt, 
in which the expenses for the vocal and instru- 
mental parts of ‘ Figaro’ are itemised. 

Unfortunately I have not been able to locate 
the copy of ‘ Figaro’ used for the performance 
at Esterhaza; but it is legitimate to suppose that, 
of all the operas Haydn conducted at Esterhaza, 
‘Figaro’ was one of the very few which he 
had no desire to rewrite or in which he felt 
impelled to substitute arias of his own com- 
position. At any rate, the idea of Mozart’s 
opera being lovingly performed in the brilliant 
and festive little opera house in the Hungarian 
wilderness is one of the most charming episodes 
in Haydn’s operatic career. 
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I’ve always had a soft spot for crack- 


pots. The pottier their ideas the better 


I like them. Of course, I am not alone 
in my admiration for crackpottery. 
_ Eccentricentialism, to use its proper 
name, is quite a flourishing philosophy, 
with some six hundred adherents who 
frolic regularly at Folly Berserk, the 


~ national headquarters. 


It was there that I heard an insanely 
sensible idea regarding advertising. It 
wasn’t reported, being overwhelmed by 
the less worthy news of an epidemic 
of apoplexy among advertising agents 
following a proposal to nationalise 
their industry. The kernel of the sug- 
gestion which escaped notice was that 
advertising space should be allotted 


_ according to the product’s value to the 
- community. 


Thus, products like Ugh, the Dis- 
creet Cleanser, would be advertised 
only in appropriate places for private 
viewing by people one at a time, while 
the things that contribute to our hap- 
piness—books, good wine, handmade 
shoes, paintings, etc.—would receive 
their due measure of publicity. 

Now that’s true proportional repre- 
sentation. I’m all in favour of it— 
and for a start I nominate Mackenzie’s 
Sherry, surely one of life’s pleasantest 
products, for nationalised advertising 
on a national scale. I don’t quite know 


_ what one would write about it in order 
to fill a whole-page newspaper adver-- 


tisement: I’ve been a devotee of 
Mackenzie’s Sherry for years but can’t 
say that it has repaired a broken 
‘romance, or led me to-a better job. 
Still, the advertising experts should 
think of something to convince you 
that it’s an exquisite sherry. But why 
wait?—try a bottle now. You'll agree 


_ that Mackenzie’s Sherry is worth any 


taxpayer’s money. 


MACKENZIE 'S 


* FINO PERLA 
Medium 
* VINTNERS CHOICE 
Superior Amontillado (Medium Dry) 
* EL CAT/,DOR 
Very Dry Fino 
* VININEF'S CREAM 
Rare Old Oloroso (Sweet) 


_.. MACKENZIB & COMPANY LTD., 20, EASTCHEAP, 


LONDON; B.C.3. ~ TEL: MANSION HOUSE 4777 
and f, rex-de-la-Frontera, Spain 


- Drambuie 
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THE LIQUEUR - 


# YOU PREFER 


2 TO BE OFFERED — 


‘Suit the wine to the occasion’... It’s a fine idea, in theory. In practice, 


the choice of wine you are offered, its condition, its price, depend entirely 
-on the Buyer—and his cellars. Here i is the secret of the Army & Navy’s 


unchallenged reputation 


VINTAGE VALUE 


Our Wine List (may we send you a copy ?) contains many suggestions 
and some pleasant surprises about prices’. 

White Burgundy Macon La Chapelle Ch. de Loyse 1955, 9/— a bottle. Crisp, - 
dry and light, yet flavoury. Hock Kleinbockenheimer Grethenborn 1955, 


13/9 a bottle. Not too dry, fresh and fruity. Claret Chateau St. Pierre — 


Sevaistre, St. Julien 1953, 10/9 a bottle. Flavoury wine of the lighter type. 
Red Burgundy Volnay 1953, 11/9 a bottle. Not heavy, very pleasant on the 


palate We send six bottles of Wine or Spirits carriage free 


Many Ports, Sherries and heavy wines cost less since the Budget ~ 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 
VICTORIA STREET SWI 


S minutes’ walk 
from Victoria Station 


VICTORIA 1234 DAY & NIGHT 
ARMY AND NAVY STORES 


THE GREAT LADY. 
OF SHERRIES 


In Spain, ISABELITA sl 
‘is a legend. The famous 
Ruiz created it some 
- hundred years ago in WHI 
honour of Queen Isabel ~ ij 
II and it is literally. a 
fino of Kings. Only a Hilt 
very little, unfortunatel - 
comes to England a each! 
year; but all of that has 
the mark of greatness. | 
ISABELITA is worth a 
connoisseur’s trouble. 


Ask your wine merchant for a 
“Write for free handbook on 


sherry to RUIZ (Dept. L), 
34, Grosvenor Street, Wal 
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The only Brandy 
‘bottled at the 


Chateau de Cognac 
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at.is- a sound’ plan roughly to 
one’s purchases of each red wine 
_vin into three classes: 

F there are the moderately priced wines 
: y early drinking and for what I 
modest occasions—Beaujolais, the 
Si Ske Emilions, and Pomerols. 
Dre wines costing up to 10s. or so.a 
Then there are the second-rank wines 
deaux and the Céte d’Or.. These 
obably the best value in fine wines 
world today, and your wine merchant 
advise you what to buy: Finally, I 

d try to lay down at least a few bottles of 
e really top-ranking wines, such as Lafite 
Cheval Blanc of Bordeaux, and Chamber- 
or Musigny, and the aromatic, rich- 
red Romanée Conti -wines’ from Bur- 


w much of each wine should one buy? 
one never has enough of‘a really good 
but if a certain wine is thought good 
1 to buy for future drinking, then it is 
th while buying sufficient to be able to enjoy 
its best. My minimum used to be six 
es. But then I found that I wanted to sce 
the wine was getting on, So one bottle 
opened, and later on another; until by the 
>‘ the wine is fully matured there is 
dly a bottle left. Accordingly, nowadays, I 
out to buy at least a dozen bottles of any 
one wine. 

“Another good idea is to buy a few extra half 
‘bottles at the same time. For sampling purposes 
ey save the full bottles. Also they tend to 
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x In years to come these will be the wines ~ 


Hour-glass Ill. 


«to, and 


By ‘EDMUND PENNING: ROWSELL 


z re 
mature quicker, and it is amusing—as well as in- 
structive—to compare half bottles of two differ- 
ent wines at the same time. When you have a 

“winner’, even a dozen bottles do not go far, 
but the snag is that there are always so many 
different wines that one simply must buy. I 
admit to having laid in seventeen different 1953 
clarets. 

Incidentally, how young can these laying- 
down wines be bought? After about two to three 
years following the vintage. White wines are 
usually bottled earlier than red. It is a little 
tricky buying wines immediately after bottling, 
as they sometimes go out of condition for a 
short time. But by buying wines as soon as 
available one secures them at the lower price. 
Another thing I favour is spreading one’s pur- 
chases rather than concentrating on a few 
favourites. It is more fun that way, more inter- 
esting. 

My final point in support of having a cellar: 
wine is there not only to be drunk, it is also 
worth discussing. I am well aware of the dangers 
of wine snobs and wine bores. But to those who 
are imterested in wine, it is a hobby. And to 
discuss it intelligently involves comparisons and 
sometimes arguments. There is no need for any 
wine-drinking mystique; it is largely a matter of 
concentration, memory, and the gradual de- 
velopment of taste and palate—and it is only 
possible by drinking wine frequently. 

The easiest, best, and cheapest way to do this 
is by having your own wine reserve, from which 
can be drawn the bottle of this and that as the 
occasion arises. Two vintages from the same 
chéteau may be compared with each other, or the 


By Zander 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
: ___-value’30s., 21s., and) 12s. 6d. respectively 


"Closing date: first post on Thursday, May 8. Eatries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THe LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, 
WL, marked ‘Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords 
: the Editor’s decision is final 


The diagram represents the lower half of an hour-glass, 
‘eer’ oe being one grain of sand. These grains originally 
-formed a stirring stanza of eighteenth-century verse; but 
now, after many revolutions, the Across lights have become 
entirely different words and the Down lights (except 1D) 
are jumbles of words. One ‘jumble’ happens also to be a 


word. An accent in one light should be ignored. 
1D is an appropriate phrase from the stanza, the 116 
letters of whi 


may be found useful for checking purposes. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


(Each line of doggerel contains both a one- or two-word clue 
the consecutively jumbled letters of, the light. 
Punctuation should be ignored.) 


2. Oh, vagrant ee when weight of cares appals; (3) 
4. When oo lare wok iil member falls (5) 
6. In Delhi, ow, Town, or in Rome; (5) 


. When Sa pond inety honour’s meed is gained; (7) 
» mood depressed, your future foreordained, (9) 
kL. Life’s "tree with woes well withered wilts;—come "home! 


11) 
13. ee England cure you, naked but unstained! (6) 


14. Sid, a rough youth of frugal intent, (5) 
15, Once to strike up a revel was bent. (5) 
1%. So he struck; belches followed (6) 
eg os in sage our Sid wallowed, (6) 
te Scotch he was steeped, and content. (5) 


ee ee mouths gaped as young Lydia stole (5) 
25, From her lodging—the dingiest hole; (6) 
27. For her. old letter = bah [é)) 
a oes gow and an ox (4) 
en on her cooking, poor soul. (4) 


’ . 
Renee Renee tense eneneeseesaaaeuneseene. AOR Se RR Rene eRe ene ene en eeEEe ene ee 


Aone Renee ane enee ee eweaeeeeeeareewaeneeee near eerenenaneee 


same vintage from different conzmunes. The 
owner of a cellar can decide himself when the 
wine is ready, and he can see that it is properly 
decanted and served. The only way nowa- 
days to make sure that this will be possible in 
years to come is to put away some bottles, as the 
French say, ‘behind the faggots’. 
—From a talk in Network Three 


Notes on Contributors 


A. C. L, Day (page 719): Reader in Economics, 
London University; author of Outline of 
Monetary Economics and The Future of 
Sterling 


CoLin LEGUM (page 722): Colonial corres- 
pondent, The Observer; author of Must We- 
Lose Africa?, etc. 


A. L. GOODHART, HON. KBE, (page 723): 
Master of University College, Oxford; Pro- 
fessor of Jurisprudence, Oxford, 1931-51; 
author of English Law and the Moral Law, 
etc. 


R. S. NYHOLM, F.R.S. (page 729): Professor of 
Chemistry, University College, London 


ALVIN LANGDON COBURN (page 731): illustrated 
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studies) 


H. Atan Lioyp (page 732): past Chairman of 
the Antiquarian Horological Society 


H. C. Roppins LANDON (page 753): author of 
The Symphonies of foseph Haydn 


32. As the wind rose, old John, full and pouting, (4) 
33. Fried a real Hussar dance at the Outing. (4) 

34. ‘ Not so hot! ” came the cry, (3) 

35. While Tom let his hat fly, (4) 

36. And there wasn’t half chaos—and shouting! (4) 


DOWN 


2. It’s induced by the prolix, topsyturvy idea penned by 
little Mary (7) 

3. Don provided cover for the gaol-breaker (7) 

4. In the musket there’s a fag-end—or part of a kite (8) 

5. What do you want on tick? A load of ashes? I’m sorry 


(8) 

7. Potential Bacon gets degree (5) 

8. Popper’s connection! - (5) 

9, Peacocks show the reverse of grief in ‘fixes (6) 

16. Malodorous diet of snakes (6) 

11. Trenches need coating with old rags (7) 

12. They’re contemptible people, to knock down the 
wretched sow (7) 

16. Spread salt round the fowl, using your palm (6) 

18. Limited or backward fall, perhaps (6) 

20. Be silent about love in the height of a sail (5S) 

22. One Egyptian god stalks in with others (5) 

24. The goalless side is marked with this dye (4) 

26. Stops to cough, mostly (4) 

28. No hooligans in passages then, in the old days (3) 

$1. It’s by no means entirely unopposed! @ 


Solution of No. 1,455 


ry 
Ist prize: N. A. Longmore (Sutton Coldfield); 2nd 


prize: I. M. Lyon (Bishopton); 3rd prize: W. 
Oldham (London, N.W.4). 
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= “Is: well ‘spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’ s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who are studiously inclined 


= eae 


‘ 


we suggest that spare time might 


well be occupied in reading for a 


-.. Degree: not merely for the material. | | 


> advantages, but also for the widen- 


ing of outlook, and development of — 
mental abilities. Moreover, under | 
experienced and sympathetic guid- | ~ 
ance studying at home becomes a | 


pleasurable occupation. 


~~ 


You need not attend»the University.. All that 


is necessary is to pass three examinations (in ¢ 


yy some cases two). You may study for these in 

+ your own time and wherever you are. 

4 @ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 

-- tions are conducted by a sfaff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers, correc- 
tion of your work-and solution of all difficulties 


by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in - 


the event of a failure; tuition will be continued 


_free. Fees may be spread over the period of: : 
the Course. More than 13,000 Successes at }. 


Lond. Univ, Exams. alone from 1947. 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
-LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


_ WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED: “POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE. | 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 


- ternal Mendon University Degrees: for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
.exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
y Maeagement 5 for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
_ exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 

~ courses in business subjects. 


MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES |- 


__ Guarantee of Coaching until] Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments, 


request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary «(D1/1)- 


ae METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
- "4 = §T> ALBANS.” 
/ or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, ; C4 


GOOD ENGLISH. 


j gives you Confidence 


How you can gain poise— 
develop your personality 
—achieve success 


Hundreds ot ambitious people have dis- 
covered a fascinating. simplified way. to 


improve their English. gain self-confidence | 


and develop their personality. and thus pave 
the way to success * 


: It you wish to become a good cunversa:_ 
tionalist. to write entertaining letters aud to 
express your ideas fluently. take the first step 
by sending to The Regent Institute (Dept 

* " ¥(391C). Palace Gate. London, W 8. fora tree 
copy of “Word Mastery,” an interesting 
booklet that gives details of the attractively 
Planned Effective English Course Please 
enclose a stamp to cover postage 


— 


e London University Degrees are open to all, 


exams.; for B.A,, B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc.. ex- © 


Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on n 
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“writers who can sell them plays suitable for this pee 
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*technique of the TV play is different from that.of the stage Or * ~ 
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FIXED TERM. SHARES. : 


(Equivalent to £8.1 4.0% Gross). 
Subject to 12 months’ witndrawa: 


IRST VICTIMS OF 
HEH-BOMB 


the fate Ws 23 Jdapaness. fishermen 


DAWN, MARCH 1st, 1954, the United ‘States ex- 

* plodes its first Hydrogen Bomb over Bikini Atoll 
in mid-Pacific, with a force of 15, 000 0g tons of 

UPN 

Seas yo the: 23 J apanese ‘fishermen of The. Biche 
Dragon, forlornly trolling for tuna 100 miles 

away, the white-hot fireball was like “‘the sun rising in the west. ” 


. INVESTMENT. SHARES 


(Equivalent to £7.16. 6% Gross) 3 

But: they had no inkling of the danger which the harmless- looking | - witty 
-}| white.ash raining upon their ship would hold for. them ‘and for | EASY WITHDRAWALS a 
¢ _mankind. ; Bie = offered by ogenans " 
For this was radioactive dust and they were its first victims. ; THE. ae Gh tos = {i 
This week in The Observer, a distinguished American scientist: a a ; 
describes what befell them. 7) S41 = : AK E N S I N G T e) N vo 
| The world still lies beneath a mushroom cloud of unknown ears PERMANENT — te 
- which this dread word ‘fallout’ has generated. The publication || BUIL D [iy N x SOC I ET Me Er 
“of this graphic narrative makes it possible—for the first time— “1 } 
to form an accurate, realistic judgement on a . question: ‘which Apply eee ; ae 
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